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Introduction 


The text of the present volume contains 
the sixth chapter of the famous romance of 
Haribhadra-Suri, Samaraiccakha. The whole 
work contains in all nine chapters-being the de- 
velopment of traditional verses %vhich are 
quoted in the Bhiimika by the author himself 
(See my Edition. P. 5 verses 

23-25. tirfuTST ^ gymtrRitfl etc.) The origin of 
all these narratives of the nine chapters is from 
the sinful resolve of Agnis’arman bora out of 
the hatred to Gunasena., “ HI 

^ %r appifr (^, q;. P. 24. 

verse 59.) The sixth chapter is the narrative 
of the sixth birth of itiis pair. After four 
births, Agnis’arman is born as Laxmi and 
Gunasena is born as Dharana, Laxmi therefore 
in our narrative is inimical always to Dharana 
until her death. Laxmi attains the hell 
destined for her and Dharana obtains the 
place destined for him in the heavenly 
world Arana in the Vin?ana-heaven Chandra- 
kSnta. 

Haribhadra calls this romance as one 
belonging to the type of Dharmakatha or 
religious romance. Its guiding motivation is 
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derived from religion. Haribhadra speaks 
about it in details in Bhumika. ( See. ap. 

P. 3. lines 3-7.; P, 4. lines 13-14.) 

The name of the present work is Sam- 
araicca-Kaha as it popularly goes, though 
Haribhadra himself has named it Samaraicca- 
Cariya. Uddyotana, the famous author of 
Kuvalayamala calls it Samara-miyanka. Deva- 
candra, the teacher of famous Hemacandra 
speaks of it ‘ ^ HtTTt^ T 

(See^. n^. Intro. .P, 

vi.-vii, ) 

The date of Haribhadra is between 700 
A. D. to 778 A. D. The lower limit of 
Haribhadra’s date is fixed by Uddyotana’s 
Kuvalayamala, In the introduction of Kuva- 
layamala, he mentions Haribhadra as his pre- 
ceptor in canonical literature and logic. Now 
TJddyotana’s date is fixed as 778 A. D. by 
his own evidence. The upper limit of Hark 
bhadra’s date is fixed by the quotations from 
the authors cited by him in his numerous 
works, especially from Kumarila, Dharmakirti, 
Bhartrihari and others. These quotations can 
safely help txs to fix the upper limit of his 
date as 700 A. D. or thereabout ( See. ^ 
g;, wg. Intro. vU — xiv.) 
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Haribhadra was a Brahmana welJ-versed 
in Brabmanic lores. He belonged to 
or Cbltor wbete he aeems to have stayed 
apto hiB imtiation. He was converted to 
Jainism by the preachings of a nun named 
Yakini. As a homacre to her, Haribhadra 
always styles liimself in his works as the 
son ofYakint. Haribhadra, as is pointed out, 
was also well-versed in Buddhism, His lite- 
rary activity as a theoiogion was tremendous. 
The tradition as early as that of 1068 A. D, 
mentioned by Abhayadeva, describes Hari- 
bhadra as the author of 1400 works. The works 
presently available according ro the list drawn 
up by Muni Shri Jinavijaya are 28 in all, 
twenty of which are printed. Haribhadra 
styles himself as Virahanka, at the end of 
so many of his works Frabhavakacharitra 
IX 48-206 mentions the legendary account 
for this of It says that Hari- 

bbadra had two nephews, who secretly 
studied Buddhism though at heart true 
Jaina. They were killed by Bhuddhists 
when they found them out as the followers 
of Jainism, Haribhadra felt very much; and 
on account of this incident, he always styl- 
ed himself as at the end of his works. 
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The contents of the Sixth Bhava are 
as under — 

In the town of Makandi, there lived a 
merchant named Bhandhudatta. His wife was 
Haraphrabha. She had a dream in which 
she saw the goddess of wealth entering her 
womb. After due period^ she had a son who 
was named Dharana. ( P.3-5 I. I(. ) In 
the meantime, the soul of Vijaya was born 
as Laxmi, the daughter of merchant Knrtika, 
She was in due course, married to Dharana. 
She began to conceive hatred for Dharana 
on account of the impressions of her pre- 
vious births. ( ■ P. 5. 1. 22 ) 

Once on the festival of Madana Trayod- 
ashi, Dharana went out with a chariot to 
the garden Malayasundara. While he was 
about to pass through the city-gate, the son 
of merchant Panchanandi by name Devanandi 
was entering the city. They had a tussle 
as to who should take aside his chariot to allow 
the other’s to pass through. None of the 
two yielded. Both the chariots stood stand- 
still at the city-gate hampering [ha traffic 
of the city. The leaders of the town met 
and four persons were appointed to rebuke 
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them for their vain pride, ae neither of them 
earned wealth by his own exertions. Dhara- 
na proposed that both of them should under- 
take a journey for business and that the 
chariot of one who earned more wealth 
within a year, should pass through the gate 
first on the same day of the next year. 
Devanandi agreed to this. The document 
was drawn up, duly signed and deposited in the 
store-house of the town. They were furnished 
with goods worth five lacs of Dinaras each. 
They started taking their caravans with 
them. Their wives also accompanied them. 
(P. 8 I i7.) 

On the way, Dharana saw a young 
VikyiJdfiara named Hemaicnndaia jumping up 
and falling down. Dharana approached and 
asked him the reason. He narrated the account: 

Once upon a time, a Vidyadhara named 
Vidyunmalin came to his father from the 
Vindhya mountain. On the way, he passed 
through Ujjainr where he met with an occu- 
rrence which distressed him very much. He 
narrated the story of the occurrence to the 
father of Hemakundaia. 

There was a king named S’riprabha in 
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Ujjaini- He bad a daughter named Jayas’ri, 
Vfho was offered to S^ri-Vijaya, the Vafcsa 
prince, though asked for in marriage hy 
S'is’upafa, the king o£ Konfcana. When the 
wedding was being heid, the princess was 
carried away by S’is’upala. S’rivijaya pursued 
and kiiied him, but was himself severely 
wounded. Jayas'ri took then a vow to abstain 
from food, as long as S'ri-vijiya would take 
none. Vidyunmalin then feared for the Jives 
of both of them. ( P. 10. I 13. ) 

Hetnakundala heard this. He remembe- 
red what he heard about the miraculous 
herb from a friend. He flew to Himalaya 
with the aid of a spe/J. He brought the 
herb and while returning, came down to 
take rest. When he again tried to fly up, 
he forgot a eyflab/e of the spell and there- 
fore jumped up and feli down. He asked 
Dharana if he could heJp him by taking the 
herb to SVi-vijaya at Ujjaini. Dharana ask- 
ed him to repeat the spell if it was comm- 
riicable, even in a faulty manner, Hemaku- 
ndala repeated it; and Dharana then corrected 
it with the help of his Padanusirin powers. 
The young Vidyadhara was very much 
pleased; be gave to Dharana a piece of the 
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herb, and went his way. Dharana came back 
to the oaTOp( P. 12. 1 . 13 ) 

One day, he heard not very far from 
his camp some young S’abaras weeping. Ho 
approached them and asked them the reason 
why they wept. They said, their master 
Kalasena was badly fractured ia head in his 
duel with the lion, and was on his deathbed. 
His wife, though pregnant, wished to kill 
herself. Kalasena did not like it. He wi- 
shed therefore to call her relatives who 
might dissuade her from her resolve. S’abara 
youths were sent to bring her parents and 
as they could not bear the grief, they wept 
like women, Dharana said, “He would be able 
to help them.” They became glad. Dharana 
went to Kalasena and with the aid of the 
herb, he cured Kalasena. Kalasena favoured 
him with giving up hunting throughout his 
life. (P, 14, 1.33) 

Some days passed away. Dharana saw 
in the place called Ayamukhi, a Chandala 
named Maurya being taken to the execution- 
ground by policemen, though he was inno- 
cent. Maurya entreated the caravan to save 
him. As Dharana felt he was innocent and 
as it was a fast-day of Amavasyg, Dharana 
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interceded for him and got him released by 
getting orders from the king. Maurya became 
very glad and after promising he would be ever 
obliged to him and help him if it came to 
that, he went his way, ( P, i6. I. lO. ) 

On this side Dharana went further. On 
the way, the caravan arrived at Kadambarf 
forest where they encamped. It was a thick 
and terrible forest infested with wild beasts. 
In the night, they were attacked by S’abara 
horde, whom the caravan-guards at the out- 
set repulsed. But the S’abaras mobilised again 
and on account of sheer strength of number, 
they routed the caravan. Dharana had also 
to retreat. S’abaras took many prisoners and 
went to Kalesena. They offered him their 
booty. Kalasena while inspecting the prisoners 
found one Sangamaka whom he recognised 
as he had come along with Dharana who 
cured his fractured skull. Kalasena felt much 
pain as he had attacked his benefactor and he 
sent out his S’abaras to find out Dharana. 
He felt remorse and took a vow to enter 
fire if Dharana was not found and restored 
to property within five days. He also took a 
vow before Kadambari the family-goddess, 
to offer her the sacrifice of ten men if Dharana 
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was found alive. He also went out in 
search of Dhrana, (P. 2O. 1 . 9, ) 

Now Dharana, with only that piece of 
herb with him and Laxtui, was wandering 
about the mountain Pilindha-Nilaya, after 
the defeat and destruction of his caravan. 
Laxmi on account of these hardships was much 
tired and fainted. ' He shampooed her and 
she regained consciousness. She said, she was 
thirsty. Dharana went in search of water. 
He climbed the tree to see if he could find 
it but though he saw it, he could not get it. 
He remembered the recipe that with the 
help of the juice of the Tuvaritthia herb, 
the blood could be turned into water. He 
thought after taking out blood, he would be 
able to heal up his own wound. He also 
planned to take out some dash from his thiah. 
He did as he had planned. He cooked the 
flesh in the forest-conflagration and offered 
both flesh and water which Laxmi took 
( P. 22. 1 . i 4 . ) 

After some time, they arrived at a place 
called Mahasara, and put up at the temple 
of Yaks’a. outside the town as it was night 
Laxmi said she was thirsty. Dharana there- 
fore brought water from the river in a bowl. 
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Dbarana then fell asleep. In the meantime 
there was a great noise outside the temple. 
A thief named Chandarudra was pursued by 
policemen. Chandarudra had stolen king’s 
property. He entered the temple and was 
helped by Laxmi out of her hatred to Dharana. 
Chandarudra promised to take her with him 
and she promised to give him water which 
would help them to be invisible with the 
aid of a thief’s pill named ‘ the charmer of 
others’ sight ’ in possession of Chandarudra. 
They put the stolen jewels before Dharana 
who was asleep and became invisible. The 
policemen arrested Dharana in the morning. 
Dharana, who blamed his fate, was carried 
to the king. After a time, by king’s order, he 
was sentenced to be executed and was entrust- 
ed to Chandalas for execution. The policemen 
gave him over to Chandalas, It was Maurya's 
turn on the day to carry out execution. 
Maurya, who was obliged by Dharana, releas- 
ed him out of gratitude. Dharana wandered 
about and came to the river RijupaJika. 

(P. 28. I. 17.) 

Chandarudra along with Laxmi, after 
leaving the Yaksha temple, had come in the 
vicinity of the Rijupalika. He began to dia- 
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trust Laxinf who had been unfaithful to her 
own husband. He took out her jewels and 
left her. She wandered about and found 
Dharana. He recognised her and she wept. 
She said, she had been out to make water 
and the thief, in the meanwhile, carried her 
away, Dharana was glad that she was at 
least chaste and had not resorted to usual 
female treachery. They then started from that 
place with a view to leave Laxmi at her 
maternal uncle’s place in Dantapura, ( P. 
30 . 1 . 9 . ) 

On the way, he was seen by the S’abaras 
of Kalasena, Kalasena had in the meantime 
prepared to enter fire, after giving the promised 
sacrifice of ten men to Chandika or Kadam- 
bari, his family-goddess, though his object 
was not fulfilled. He instructed his men to 
hand over the caravan to Dharana's elder. In 
the meanwhile Dharana was brought to 
Chandika’s temple. The poet describes here 
Chandika’s temple and its surroundings. At 
that time, the human sacrifice was to be 
offered to Chandika. The first was the turn 
of Durgilaka, an errand-boy. Dharana felt for 
him and offered himself for the >Bacrifice in- 
stead of the errand-boy, who was much. 
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dejected as be bad to Jose life, Dharana seat 
his request to Kalasena who found it 
extraordinary and just befitting Dharana. 
Kalasena then recognised Dharana, and be- 
came very glad. Dharana advised him to 
give up injury to living-beings even in sa- 
crifices which can be better performed with 
the offerings of flowers, rice and scented 
things etc. Then Kalasena took Dharana to 
his own place along with the prisoners who 
were set free. The prisoners who were set 
free, were given some property and were 
permitted to go. (P. 36. 1. 2.) 

Dharana stayed there some days and 
went afterwards to his own place with money. 
The leaders of the town came to receive him. 
They counted his property which amounted 
to one erore and a quarter. Devanandi came 
back after half a month and his property 
only amounted to half a erore. On the fes- 
tival of Madana Trayodashi, the leaders asked 
him to take out his chariot first. He declined 
their request calling such things simply 
childsh. (P. 36. I. 15) 

After some time, he, who had spent all 
bis earnings in good works, thought again 
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to undertake a journey for earning wealth. 
He took his father’s permission and went 
to the city of Vaijayanti. He could not find 
ranch profit in selling his wares. So he thought 
to go to the opposite shore. He got the ship 
made ready and started towards China. There 
was a storm in the sea. The ship wrecked. 
With the help of a plank, he arrived at 
Snvama-dvipa. He lighted fire there and he 
found that the fire turned the soil into gold. 
He prepared several bricks, marked them 
with his name and made them into blocks. 
He fixed up the broken halves of the boat 
and putting gold blocks in it he was pre- 
paring to go. In the meantime, there passed 
by the ship of Suvadana, with merchandise 
of little worth. He saw Dharana, and stopp- 
ed his ship. Dharana put his gold blocks 
in the ship and promised him to giva a lac 
worth of gold, when the ship would reach 
the shore. Suvadana said he did not mind 
gold so much as he did Dharana’s life. By 
luck, Laxmi was also taken up on the ship. 
Dharana recognised her and became very 
glad. (P. 40. 1. 5.) 

While the ship was on the way, the 
guardian demoness of Suvarna-dvipa came 
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there producing terror. She demanded that 
her wealth could not be taken without offer- 
ing a human sacrifice, and threatened to 
destroy the ship if her demand were not 
satisfied. Out of consideration to Suvadana, 
Dharana became prepared to offer himself 
as a sacrifice to her; and Laxmi with her 
inward hatred towards him, supported him 
in his resolve. He threw himself into the sea 
and the demoness took him away, piercing 
him with a pike (P. 4f. 1. 2.) 

In the meantime Hemakundala, that 
VidySdhara whom he bad previously saved, 
saw him. Hemakundala knew the demoness^ 
and saved him from her. Dharana then ask- 
ed him the account ofS’rivijaya. Hemakundala, 
taking Dharana, went to Retm-dvipa, The 
poet gives a long description of Ratna-dvipa. 
Hemakundala told Dharana that they would 
go to a Kinnara named Sulochana who was 
his friend, and that he would take some 
jewels from him for Dharana and would 
lead him to Devapura where he should 
wait for his wife. They did so. Dharana 
was given jewels. He was left outside, 
Hemakundala then went away. (P. 45' 3.) 

Merchant Toppa saw him and being 
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prepossessed in his favour, took him to his 
own house. Dharana deposited his jewels with 
him. (P. 45. 1 . n.) 

On the other side, Suvadana, seeing 
the great amount of gold and a beautiful 
woman like Laxmi in his ship, was tempted 
to take Laxmi as his wife and gold as his 
own property. As Dharana was dead, he felt 
he was safe. Laxmi, out of hatred to Dharana, 
yielded to him. The ship arrived at Devapura, 
Suvadana saw the king, offered his presents 
and pleased the king who allowed his goods 
to come in duty-free. (P, 46. I, 6.) 

In the meantime, Dharana who was in 
Devapura came to know that the ship had 
arrived from China, He went to the sea- 
shore and found Suvadana and Laxmi both 
of whom recognised him. They found their 
position rather difficult and wanted somehow 
to dispose off Dharana. Laxmi asked him to 
stay with her overnight instead of going to 
the city. Dharana did this. In the 'niwht 
he was given a drink; and while he was 
senseless with intoxication, Laxmi put a noose 
about his neck to kill him but he bent down. 
Laxmi thinking that • he was dead left 
Dharana on the shore and went to the ship. 
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After some time, Dharana became conscious. 
He could not understand his position. After 
a time he realised the perfidy ofLaxmi for 
certain. In the meantime, the men of Toppa 
came searching for him. They saw him and 
took him to Toppa who was unhappy as he 
did not Come home in the night. Toppa 
asked him to narrate the whole account. 
Dharana told about the perfidy and unchast- 
ity of his wife and faithlessness of Suvadana. 
Toppa got angry and approached the king. 
Though Dharana was unwilling to proceed, 
Toppa whom Dharana considered as his 
elder, pressed him. Suvadana was examined 
and afterwards Laxmi also was called. They 
totally denied the charge and even said 
that both of them Laxmi and Suvadana did 
not even know him. Dharana did not like 
to defend himself. Toppa however was very 
determined and even expressed to go through 
ordeals to set right the cause of Dharana. 
Dharana, seeing that he was putting Toppa 
in difficulty, said that the proof for the 
rightness of his cause e.xisted as the gold-blocks 
were marked with his name. The gold- 
blocks were osked for. The king saw them 
but he did not find Dharana’s name on them. 
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Dharana then asked the king to get the 
blocks broken and see inside. The blocks 
were broken and Dharana’s name was found 
on the blocks. Suvadana was immediately 
sentenced to death but was saved through 

o 

the intercession of kind-hearted -Dharana. 
Laxmi was banished. (P.53. 1 . 3. ) 

Ths king then asked Dharana to take 
charge of his property. The king sent his 
officers along with him. The property was 
duly taken by Dharana. Dharana offered 
Suvadana to take as much gold as he wished; 
for he had considered his life of greater value 
than the gold worth a lac he offered him, when 
he took him with his property on the ship. 
Suvadana felt ashamed. Dharana gave him 
gold worth eight lacs. After settling his 
affairs, he went to Toppa. (P.53, {. ig,^ 

After taking his meals with Toppa he 
asked Toppa to give him three prom'ises. 
Toppa agreed. With the first promise, he 
asked Toppa’s treasurer to return him’ his 
jewels, which the treasurer did. With the 
second promise, he took half of them; and 
with the third promise, he made Toppa ac- 
cept the other half. Toppa, feeling Dharana 
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would take ill^ accepted them, (P. 54. 1 . 21 . ) 

Then Dharana went to bis own city. 
The king came out to receive him, Dharana 
was led then to the royal palace where he 
was duly honoured. Then he went his home. 
There he offered charities etc. Hie parents 
asked him about Laxmi. He fe/t dejected. 
The parents did not fijrther ask him thinking 
It would wound bis feelings and that Laxmi 
might have done that usual female perfidy. 
The king then came to him and Dharana^ 
being pressed by the king as to what order 
he wanted to promulgate, asked for the 
release of all prisoners and non-injury to 
all living-beings. The king promulgated 
this order, with due striking of prison-gongs. 
After spending there some time with Dha- 
rana, the king went away ( P. g6. 1. 3.) 

Once Dharana went to garden Malaya- 
sundara, where he saw Revilaka, a son of 
a noble man, sporting with his beloved. He 
was reminded of Laxmi and her perfidy. 
There he, being dejected of this world, went 
with his friends to the grove of As’oka trees. 

He found there a great teacher named 
Arahadatta. Arahadafcta and other hermits 
offered them religious benediction. They sat 
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on the ground. In order to test the sincerety 
of his intention, the saint first enlarged upon 
the hardships of monastic life. Dharana did 
not budge from his resolve. Arahadatta then 
admired his enlightenment and in illustration 
of how difficult it is to get knowledge, he 
narrated his own life. (P. 58. I. 18.) 


Arabadatta’s Tale 

There is a city named Achalapura. There 
Jitas’atru was the king. He had two sons. 
Aparajita and Samaraketu. Aparajitawas the 
heir-apparent and the other as a prince was put 
in charge of Ujjiaini. Once a border prince, 
Samarakesnri attacked Achalapura and Sa- 
maraketu started with the army to punish 
him. After defeating him, when be was re- 
turning, he saw a teacher named Radha. He 
felt averseness to the world. After duly 
hearing religion from him, he took to her- 
mit’s life. He arrived at a place called TagarS. 
There came from Uijaini, the pupils of teacher 
Rahu, the pupil of teacher Radha to Tagara. 
He asked him the news of hia monastic 
life there. They said everything was all 
right except that the sons of the king and 
■ ^ 
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would take ili, accepted them. (P. 54. L 21.) 

Then Dharana went to his own city. 
The king came out to receive him. Dharana 
was Jed then to the royal palace where he 
was duly honoured. Then he went his home. 
There he offered charities etc. His parents 
asked him about Laxmi. He felt dejected. 
The parents did not further ask him thinking 
it would wound bis feelings and that Laxmi 
might have done chat usual female perfidy. 
The king then came to him and Dharana^ 
being pressed by the king as to what order 
he wanted to promulgate, asked for the 
release of all prisoners and non-injury to 
all living-beings. The king promulgated 
this order, with due striking of prison-gongs. 
After spending there some time with Dha- 
rana, the king went away ( P. 56. 1. 3- ) 

Once Dharana went to garden Malaya- 
sundara, where he saw Revilaka, a son of 
a noble man, sporting with his beloved. He 
was reminded of Laxmi and her perfidy. 
There he, being dejected of this world, went 
with his friends to the grove of A.s'oka trees. 

He found there a great teacher named 
ArahadatCa. Arahadatta and other hermits 
offered them religious benediction. They sat 
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oa the ground. In order to test the sincerely 
of his intention, the saint first enlarged upon 
the hardships of monastic life. Dharana did 
not budge from his resolve. Arahadatta then 
admired his enlightenment and in illustration 
of how difficult it is to get knowledge, he 
narrated his own life, (P. 5S. 1 . 18.) 

Arahadatta’s Tale 

There is a city named Achalapura. There 
Jitas'atru was the king. He had two sons. 
Aparajita and Samaraketu. Aparajita was the 
heir-apparent and the other as a prince was put 
in charge of Uijiaini. Once a border prince, 
Samarakesori attacked Achalapura and Sa- 
maraketu started with the army to punish 
him. After defeating him, when he was re- 
turning, he saw a teacher named Radha. He 
felt averseness to the world. After duly 
hearing religion from him, he took to her- 
mit’s life. He arrived at a place called Tagara. 
There came from Ujjaini, the pupils of teacher 
Rahu.the pupil of teacher Ridha to Tagara. 
He asked him the news of his monastic 
life there. They said everything was all 
right except that the sons of the king and 
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would take ill, accepted them. (P. 54, 1.2 f.) 

Then Dharans went to his own city. 
The king came out to receive him. Dharana 
was led then to the royal palace where he 
was duly honoured. Then he went his home. 
There he offered charities etc. Hie parents 
asked him about Laxmi. He felt dejected. 
The parents did not further ask him thinking 
it would wound his feelings and that Laxmi 
might have done that usual female perfidy. 
The king then came to him and Dharana,, 
being pressed by the king as to what order 
he wanted to promulgate, asked for the 
release of ail prisoners and non-injury to 
all living-beings. The ting promulgated 
this order, with due striking of prison-gongs. 
After spending there some time with Dha- 
rana, the king went away (P, 56 . 1. 3 .) 

Once Dharana went to garden Malaya- 
sundara, where he saw Revilaka, a son of 
a noble man, sporting with his beloved. He 
was reminded of Laxmi and her perfidy. 
There he, being dejected of this world, went 
with his friends to the grove of As’oka trees. 

He found there a great teacher named 
Arahadatta. Arahadatta and other hermits 
offered them religious benediction. They sat 
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on the ground. In order to test the sincerety 
of his intention, the saint first enlarged upon 
the hardships of monastic life. Dharana did 
not budge from his resolve. Arahadatta then 
admired his enlightenment and in illustration 
of how difficult it is to get knowledge, he 
narrated his own life. (P. S8. 1. i8.) 


Arahadatta's Tale 


There is a city named Achalapura. There 
Jitas’atru was the king. He had two sons. 
Apaiajita and Samaraketu. Aparajita was the 
heir-apparent and the other as a prince was put 
in charge o£ Uijiaini. Once a border prince, 
Samarakesari attacked Achalapura and Sa- 


maraketu started with the army to punish 
him. After defeating him, when he was re- 
turning, he saw a teacher named Radba. He 


felt averseness to the world. After du! 
hearing religion from him, he took to her^ 
mit’s life. He arrived at a place called Ta “ 
There came from Uijaini. the pupils of tefchei 
Rahu, the pupil of teacher Radha to T 
He asked him the news of hia w, 
life there. They said everything 
right except that the sons of tha i > 

Haad 
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the royal chaplain produced troubles forher- 
•nits. (P. 89. I. 53.) 

Aparajita thought to go to set the 
matter right at Ujjaini. He asked the 
permission to go to Ujjaini, which he 
gave. He went there and entered the fold 
of Rahu Kshamas'raman. The time for 
alms came; and he asked which houses were 
prohibited for begging them. The hermits 
asked him to stay at the monasterj and not 
to go out; for he had a vow to beg his own 
aims and he asked which houses were prohibited 
for the same, A boy-pupi! showed the houses 
and also particularly the one where princes 
dwelt, calling it the house of an adversary, 
Aparajita entered it first, and called out loudly 
the religious benediction. The servants asked 
him to go away quickly, thinking he would 
be maltreated. But he feigned deafness and 
cried out more loudly. The princes on the 
terrace heard this and came. The door was 
dosed. The princes asked him to dance. 

He agreed to do it if somebody played 
upon the instruments. The princes agreed to 
play upon instruments. They gave false 
beats. The hermit apparently became angry 
and scolded them as ignorant sons of a cowherd. 
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This made them angry; and each of them 
attacked the hermit in turn and each of 
them had his limbs dislocated by the hermit, 
who know the art of fighting. The boys 
fainted. The hermit, after opening the door 
went out and sat at a lonely place rapt in 'the 
study of scriptures. The servants tried to 
make the boys conscious but in vain. They 
informed the king who went to teacher 
Rahu, and related the matter to him. He 
said that none from his fold might have done 
that, as the hermits of Jaina fold would 
never do such a thing for food. At last Apa- 
rajita was pointed out. The king went to 
him and recognised him. He requested him 
to set right the dislocated joints of the boys 
and bring them to consciousness. He agreed 
on the condition along with setting the 
limbs right, he would also put in them rio-ht 
conduct. The king agreed, if the boys had 
no objection. Then the hermit came to 
them and put in them speech by bringing 
life only in the mouth. The hermit showed 
them their fault and asked them to take to 
hermit’s life. They repented and agreed. 
Then he set right the limbs. After some 
time, the son of the chaplain had in him a 
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little taint of malice towards his teacher. He 
neitlier censured the teacher nor confessed 
his malice before him. In due course he died 
and was born in Is'ana-heaven, where he 
enjoyed celestial pleasures. ( P. 63. 1, lO. ) 

One day the god felt, on account of the 
signs that appeared, that his life in heaven 
was then ending. He at last decided to con- 
sult Tirtbankara Padmnnabha as to where 
be should be reborn and whether he would 
be readily enlightened or not. Padmanabha 
said that he would be tardily enlightened 
through his brother As’okadatta, called by 
the other name Muka on account of the 
following reason. (P. 65 . I. 7 .) 

Nagadatta, the son of merchant Tapasa 
of Kaus'ambi, was married to Bandhu- 
mati. His father Tapasa after his death was 
born in his house as a pig and was killed 
by a woman-cook on the day of festival. He 
then again was born there as a serpent, and 
servants, who came there on the alarm 
being raised by the woman-cook, killed the 
serpent. He was then born as a son to his 
son and was named As’okadatta. He some- 
how had the knowledge of this previous lives. 



Being aware that his daughter-in-law was 
his mother, and his son a father, he did not 
know how to address them. He therefore 
decided to remain mute, whence he got the 
name Muka, Thus twelve years passed away. 

A monk of superhuman knowledge named 
Meghanada came there and he sent his monk 
to recite to him the verse containing the des- 
cription of his previous births. He replied 
that he would follow the advice of the saint 
and went to see him. The people were asto- 
nished to find him speaking; but still they 
called him Muka. (P. 67. 1. 14.) 

Padmanabha also told the god that he 
would be awakened on the Siddhayatana 
peak of the Vaitadhya mountain on the sight 
of his own earrings. The god after hearing 
this, went to As’okadatta at Kaus’ambi, and 
narrated to him the account as told by Ti- 
rtbankara. He led him to the Vaitadhya 
mountain and in a cave on the Siddhayata- 
na peak, the earrings were deposited. The 
god gave him the desire-yielding jewel in- 
structing that it should lead him to the 
Vaitadhya mountain, and that it would serve 
one purpose belonging to this world one day 
when thought over. The god went away 
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and faiiing from heaven in due course was 
born in the womb of Bandhumati. Bandhu- 
mnti had a pregnancy-desire for mangoes 
which could not be then had. As'okadafcta then 
contemplated on the desire-jielding jewel 
and got the mangoes after which she had 
a happy delivery, A son was born to her 
and he ;vas named Acahadatta. (P. 68. 1. 21 .) 

Arabadatta was taken by As’okadatta 
to monks and he asked him to bow to monks 
but he did not. His leanings were towards 
sensual pleasures, and he married four wives. 
As’okadatta, leading a faultless monk’s life, 
died and became a god. He saw that Ara- 
hadatta was not coming to the right path. 
He put in him virulent dropsy and Arahada- 
datta got so much pain that he decided to 
enter fire. No remedy would help him. 
(P.70. 1 . 7 ) 

Now the crod takino- the form of S’aba- 

O O 

ra physician came there and undertook to cure 
him on the condition he should take the 
renunciation or follow him with his instru- 
ment-bag. He agreed to take to hermit’s 
life and by his magic skill, he cured him. 
Arabadatta took to hermit’s life through 
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one monk of the Jaina Order who came 
there ; but was soon disgusted the life of 
constraint and came back home. He began 
to lead his former unrestrained life. (P. 73 . 

1. 25. ) The god saw this. He put in him 
even more virulent form of dropsy. The 
S’abara physician was found out by his re- 
latives. He was cured on the condition that 
he should take to hermit’s life which he did. 
He again was disgusted and came back. The 
god again put in him even more virulent 
disease. The relatives scolded Arahadatta for 
his ways and they found out the S'abara 
physician who cured him and took him with 
himself on the condition that he would fo- 
llow and obey him throughout ( P. 75 . 1. 8 . J 
The S’abara physician was the god. He 
produced an illusion of a village on fire. 
The god ran to extinguish it with a bundle 
of grass. Arahadatta uttered his surprise at 
this way of extinguishing fire while the god 
said that it was not more foolish than taking 
to secular life after taking renunciation. He 
did not understand it. The god then began 
to take the thorny way, leaving aside the 
main path. Then Arahadatta expressed 
his surprise to which god said that. 
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it was not more foolish than taking to 
secular life after renunciation. Arahadatta 
still had no knowledge. Then he created 
another illusion. In some shrine, people were 
putting up the idol of an Yaksha for wor- 
ship and the idol tumbled down. This happen- 
ed so many times that Arahadatta expressed 
his surprise at this. The god said that it was 
not stranger than one who though raised to 
the revered position of a hermit’s life, tumbled 
down again in secular life. Arahadatta was 
not enlightened. Then the god created an- 
other sight. They saw a bull fractured and 
bruised in all limbs. The bull had tumbled 
in the well with the desire of Jraving few 
straws of Diirva grass, leaving up fine 
Junjumaya grass only at a field's distance. 
The god explained to him that like a foolish 
bull, he abandoned unlimited happiness of 
attaining absolution; for, the worldly happi- 
ness was not worth even two straws. Araha- 
dalta at last wa.s enlightened. He was taken 
to the Vahadhya mountain. The earrings 
were showtJ. He recognised his brother 
As’okadalta, He recoHected bis former births 
and took to renunciation. (P. t8. I. S-) 
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[The main story continues.] 

Dharana then took the hermit’s life and 
taking to various observances, he acquired 
the fitness to take the observance of going 
alone. He came to Tamralipti and tvas in 
meditation outside the city in the garden. 
There also had come Laxmi who after 
her banishment was found out by Suvadana 
and taken as a wife. Laxmi saw Dharana 
and recognised him. The old malice again 
took hold of her. She thought of proving 
him a thief by putting her necklace with a 
broken string before him and raise alarm. 
She did so and the policemen came running 
there to put him under arrest. He was 
taken to the gallows but the gallows instead 
of piercing him fell down. 

The people and the king were convinced 
he was a true hermit. The king asked him to 
narrate the real matter of the case which 
he did not, as he was under a vow of silence 
On the advice of the minister, Laxmi was 
searched for, but she had already fled away 
Suvadana however was arrested in his flight 
Suvadana recognised Dharana and told in 
camera all the account. He was released and 
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he took to hermit’s life under teacher Mangn 

{ P, 82. I, 6. ) 

Laxmi was robbed on the way by thie- 
ves of her ornaments and also of all hor 
clothes. She came near Kus’asthala, when 
the night was left a quarter. She saw out- 
side the town the sacriScial Sre lighted by 
Purohita for removing the evij influences of 
the queen. She mistook it for the fire of 
a caravan. The guards were alarmed think- 
ing her a demoness and fell down on the 
ground unconscious. The Purohita with cou- 
rage caught her, beat her and took her to 
the king. The king after putting her to 
various sorts of maltreatment, released her. 
She was killed by a lion in the forest and 
was barn as a bell-dweller in the hell 
Dhumaprafaha. Dharana, taking to fasting 
left this world and was born in the heaven 
Arana as a god, ( P. 83 I. iS, ). 

This chapter in all contains 71 verses. 

All of them are Aryas. The Arya has four 
feet; the first and the third contain 12 matras, 
while the second contains 18 and the forth IS 
matras. Generally the foot is a complete unit 
in itself but sometimes the regular caesura 
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is omitted after the 3rd gana, the Arya will 
be called Vipula, (See Intro. 

P. xlxiii.ff. ) Only verse 23 is in the nature 
o£ a Prastara as described by Hemacandra in 
Chhandonus’asana. Prof. Jacobi does not seem 
to have taken notice of it. 

For the style of the work^ it is wri- 
tten in flowing Maharastri Prakrit. But in 
places (P. 41 ',P. 44, etc.) it contains intolerably 
long compounds in imitation of the Sanskrit 
prose style. Also there are parables (P. 75- 
77 ) and general instruction on topics like wea- 
lth (P. 36-37), fate (P. 25) etc. There are often 

the links or S’rinkhalas in verses e. cr. verses 

£> 

+7 to 51 or verses 23 etc. 
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^ 'Tsfr ] 

«r 'iRT Pr 

^ft" % 3TFT3ft arprfnTjrir 

7 ( ?r ^ HTjfte'TT^np'crlrafr %?r^ I nsft' 
l irfssrt- 5T 'Sinut '(Tfg§:^ I ^TT^rrcsTV 
S'tiT I ^cT 5T ^ 

^ftf^ 1 <r3ft ^ ‘qir»T ?r 3fM%<r’ 

JT5WTDft gjTjiTTrsfr I gfoTsfr ^ 

OH grTFrft irfltntq: | cTafi- ^ smjTTO^ 
H ^ 5r=rftRTr, ^rtf^T f^ ^TECV ^ J'cqiT ^r 
fv<TTT I ^ aTPt -.ffru: ^jgrt- 
qir«T % 3TTqrwF?ri^ t siiufl 

?r [ ^ H-^-nJnrft-, % trflRi- 
f«r^ % \ 3T5mcm ^ 

iRt arf^ra^nqjHwr ^ 

?^^qTqrr< u 

vn:^ 1 “ sr® #rtw i ^f|- 
Jr I ^RTiT smJr ” 11 

^3fr 

'Otft jsf^ “ STSr, g^qr 

f§RT sinrlo: | ^ ^ ^ht- 

1 3T^ =g’ 1 3r? 3TTt^ ar^jnr^^^ ;j^_ 
■W, m 5f?RT ■*l-=t4'i 31®fr; VT cl^ 

^ 3T^Tf^ ^ I rfsft ^ f%SrT5T^^ 

''fiJRBi’ I ' 



^ ^ ] 



srring- 


t’”‘ sTRrfga: 
sr^tfr =5^ % gjft^ ^art, srar^rf^- 

5r^«Tm^® ^irnifi- ^u:^i^-^c<tii i- 
aff % I ^tir ?rr«m^ra^ g^g^qrn: 

ari^r-dw, ’Rm^r 

^i%t l “ ^Tt vft ^snrr, 5^^ I 

irwren^jrm^ vtftaft ttw art, 

^KtT^ ^ ’T«rf>, 

:sfVf? ^ ar^' 

TTr^TTuft- fr^ 1 ?Tr 

^ »t>TT^; ^rcurmaft art aTsrm i 3T5 t 

JT^TTif^ar^ f% ir m cnrfgnsffr^- 

W f^’JT sO'tlv’l 

air '»fl' ” || 


crafV g,ig. ' f^f f ^ TC 1 ‘ vr 

a Oq-! T fO ^ ’ I ^or 

3n3:fw3TT 1 “ift f:55^tr?n, ttk ^t^nr f^V 
S1^^5 ®fT5r n:q^f^rt5r f^n=vrf%g^ 
^-fgnidm^tiTifir u^et ” I 


I “ 3nr ’T^, arr ^ i=rf 5 ” i 
HafI- Ei^ srR^-iiX’R.^ii/tlvifwTf ^hTrT55nr' 

■x'i 9fJimf?5n2?rq; I eir^tlf^a^ ^Jf^ 

^ 1 ?if «f^?r: aRiR i i w 

^''^Sit^: 1 -«'i flferraf ( 





11 ^ 11, 


?fhi: ^3:nr ?rr«ft- frifuoi wott^ i 

3TFn%3ft ^ ii 1° ii 

3TTsrr%3;^ ?r5^ igt I. 

?ft T^rofV^ ^sft is^ «ntJTrt ti U il 
=gf^5TmfTr vfhEnii?rfe^??^n?^ 1"“ 
3rg ^5a'fvra%'JiT trf%^ ^Vhc^t ii^^iii 


5tit stiT ■gTirf^' 
^rsft^-smr 



‘w^nfhr { ■>\ 

^«r^5fT%f5 miT 1 

srmna: s^ ll^mi 
Tfr 4 Vt^wtt53t Stjfv fir f^rf^gjnr | 

syvftvidaiuiiaifui-MO^w yT m^#DTr ir^h ,^o 

VC 5?5^s ^■rff^jr: ( JTf. c. ^T, ) 1 vnj 

R?!I ( ’IS. ) 

wf^: I ‘ *R^5R ’ ^ 

c^. ) *Ti:g; I 



u 


3^1’ f?rf^3vt ^ ^c«iT ^^ttort')' ^ | 

'Tq’T^ f^^'t1%»TniT vjVwf^-gqjpf ll'^'^^sll 

^rfsrfcig^ ^ -j^ | 

^ vrfoPT =3' ^tfl' I “tCT" feti ?rfS!iT3iV ^ smjfVsT 
^ =^ i%f^r ^ I -f^ I cTafi' 

5^3T gr^^T^ftHT 1 “ ^ f 3ft tW 
50r?sft ^55r 3T I ^r«r?crffw ffti’- 

^nmaft 

>0 3^filiTTaft wftJT HTnft STW ¥TreT3rgg^- 

Sf^ ( irfVf =3^1 “ »T^, ^ gjf ^rn 
” 1% t ^ vrfntJT I “ 3-3TTiinft gw %g 
srmf^ ” % 1 351^%^ wf^ 1 “ 3if^ srrftr 
f3ft WW ^TTJTqWroi tguft 

nn 3rf3WT33ni%re^ ” i ^w- 

im wfSrq- 1 “ ^ ^ 3r g^ trroi3<jTurga ” i 
3>T«^u)u( wf^ I “ 5irf?sr l-aft srfwwf^fw'"' 
ul<^ Ruil 3>dr^ 3)^r<J3WqToft 3?lj 3)3ff 
arrfH i naft ^aft strms srawr^ 

T! • ^33T?g%tjr vT-^!m7TWT qrfkfw sftwrfwaft ( 

3T W3 ^ W5?r wmwmt^' ” f%- 1 craft gwft- 

^^'Rr-arfurcRUT wfSrw ^w- 

^ ( “ snc w#, cTT 3TTf% fic#gww”l 3rr^^ 

^34W i>jrW 3^1u4^u i‘*‘ gf^aft ^mwaft | “w^, 

hv 5t5t: gg?: PpftRirapT} win eif^ l 

W eratci^ *Rif5 I MS wrf%^ {% 37. 1. ss.) I 

y . ' 



ta^i Tr u ciT 1 “ ^ f^’rrot^ ” 

% 1 t^tqi>^uV>J T ^irf^ 1 “ ^ ” I 

vrf^ \ “ ^ ^f^siY ^^sfV I 

arraf^q ^ ^c«i^tto qfr^'JSHTHSToft T^^ 
^^ra^Tmft I ?T3ft 5r f^nrrf^T ” ii 
^3ff n:?mm’Fctir3;ni ^ ‘ bT ^q-- 

^- 

%q-nTT i ;7f^?T ^ 

’5tw 1 “h^, ^ ^SI ?sV|: ^T^?'3'T^” 1 ^'= 4 < f| - ^o 

1 “tt gT^Tfaft, ^Tft^3ft”i% 1 aafV 
ti%g''i:5f^T, 5r ^ vjTofr 1 ssfV 
^TnsOTf^nr 

^^!Ji^^Q^■^ T l ai'c^Xin ^ ‘^T 

cH^r ’ -f^rrmrmt »T3fr ^ I h 

f^ ^ ^>1; vT?:Tiff \ ^si i fiT%?rT 

l l ^ 1 

riaft Tt ^■n^sT'trarl' 5«T^'^uft i ^ i5tur i 

“ ^sTnramfTr ^ ^smsTcre^ I ^ o 

51^ f^ f^^TTTIT5g%^ 11^9^11 

^ ntTJT tthut 5Ta^ aTPTTti; gfi^ ^r 5 tT^ 1 
JTM. ^ui 't^^'fW*rnrfT?T iRon 

mmf^ar^ 1 ^ vft ^sm, vft ^ft I 
^ '^5rr I 


'AVS enfit^q 1 
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1*1 


5Tf5T5r?rtf^T3TtffirtirT q-gfi: I 

^TfHTfrr ^ Ftrf I fff^fir f% gr^un” ir^ii 

=5r 'TC^ cfir^uj ^ ^nr*^- 

f?:f?r^fWVn I 

“ 3Tf ^ aft=i~d tCcsi I 

^f?wrfir”iR=?li 


^ ^r^ni ; 

irgRr^ vr?:tir*T^^rorf%fjm i 

arcg nrr ^ 3rc?cTf?rffui^j.jru/V irafr tf II 

^ gTTT ^q-ttjfV ^Trit ‘ it t^rST aT^fi- 

^sfk^ tRTTniT’' ■^afl^ I sTTinnt ^irt^ ^ ^- 

wl’ HfBir- 

0( 

«<g,fd d-tj'+'y-y I uid.^ I 



^ „ grEpTiT^OTIJ -d I 

ir Fa^'a ' ^-d '^ ui^-^ n ■nH i ^ ’ r ar^mr i 

yc ‘ sit^TT^ ’ f^f^Err- 

^HT*i *T^^: ^^?7: I HI ‘ '?iJroft ’ qnrRra': i ^o 

' SI ’^TTTfrr 

gfer: 95 3? ^ 3^ fnsTg^ ergn^ §H: 

sjjra: ^ 'T^cT*!; 1 





•' tf^ <s r ^ 

^*1 ^ srnjf^Tr^^nr'TfTHgg^tuT ?glom*itiT- 
?rf3 ^ ui«t)5Tci ^ 

I ‘sTFt ^ efiJ-wnRuii, ^ fw- 
^rmtc fir ar^sr’ i I 

fir ?r gfiraft %cr arral^’ i irfirt 

V<U\U1 55^15^1? tTTTTOVirKtJifirfTT^ ^ 

^ 5P3: fa I 3T?;^Ht ^rarf i ^rgrrit 

1 3T^??rT T^mV-i fgr^rf^^rt ^ srmir- 

^=5# \ 5Bflr%’Tfw^^^ ®t^- 
^iT, fir^f%^ ni^'^ , fMojiM 
q^ UlchW^rt \ ^aft fgfi^ I ‘ 3TCt 

(ifVtt^Tft, 3Tr^»-ai 9 rwmQ.ui|, tt ^ oTi fqmjur^ 
'Ox’a ^’‘^rripift- ’ % i ^tUt 

% ar:^ l %^nn i craft at s^r ^gf 

aifii?Tfir4f^ 1 “ar^'cT, ^ fitHifir^ fi:f ” | craft 
^ ‘ ti’-'^j ^T ^tf%5 arrotfir crt? cTT^ 
f%f|^Tsar ’ f% >TflrgrJT an^ rr^wt I 

'4«l5,'4 ^ H'^ir 1 ^gft ‘ gi^urd^ut 

^ trar ofNf ’ f% s^rRrf^^'^ ^f^u^pii crf^r ^ 
1%?: Rr *1 r=( ^ftfli^r' 

\'i g^qw !Eftgq gnicqq^l 



% 1 HT itOT gtfft^rqrsjhw ‘ ^ 

mvm ?ffft, ^i^roTr ^ 

v^spir fSTTcfiTnirM^ 3 ?^^ 1w; smsr 
H 'B'?T ST ?}T fS^rsT Tf pfriT fti TT# #f^- 
'W; 3Tfc«r sr Jr sror^rssf 3rhrf%^^, ^or 
^Tw^'br^’m^mtpflv'fk st|^- 
^TTw f? f^iPHAur fff<r«gpeifsr 

V sj^nri^ssffTr Thrift mftfirs}' f^l ’Tsri' 
^ srarH- 1 sT^r sr mr 1 
m f^ ”1 ^ ^ <^1 mimm 
(ml i vrf^gwcirl 

tpT ^ snr^ftg^TTm^#, ^ at 

111 grrsTTS ffr 1 jTrcTfr^rfBtfHr li 


?r3T> ^ TriRsBT wfrf&r %rsRr^- 

TTi^or 3^gt ! wrfw V J W V ( sjTff 'rqrf t 
aRerfirsfr ?3fT-3?> fw sr sfTfrfir stsrr I ferrfw 
(rttr<sin?t’^ f rISjt <i(iwii^i srfw I 

c “ s{smT, f?is?Tfwr fif ” I »jT%r )Tftr?f 1 
“ ■f^ §F. 3n^ ^ tsfaf^’' 1 srftsfl' 

Hfsr sTiTsfl-," arrofhrg^ 1 'fi'^j- ^ wro I 
vrrjft- 1 “ErP.-tritirilir sr fw-ir ^= 5 # I f^rP^rf 

g um I “ S’ fsr^, wr tr^r 

sr?r^ srTfirajt ftr ( ar %<rr mrm rafr fa 
^ I nx-'jpmfk a afrrfeta- 


qqs: qra-ft^a- !».>:¥.) I 



wit 


tif^ =in^^Tf^r^Ttift H^T \ ;5;i: =g[ %• grt i 
^fnr?r l ‘ 3 ftt, I 

^ ^'V, ^fa 1 

1 f^cPf =^ nrrti: i ‘vrfw^r^ uxsi \ 

m 3=5E5Tf^r tji^f , ^ 301 I cfjqTT 3srf??r^'' 


ir 1 

rtsfr ^i:^T?:ftf^[f&rq'*'’ w 

«i:^t I “ vr^, g*T, i% Err n:^ g^rr:- 
^^frr ITT EjreT Pd ” 1 ^CI TrftpT 1 “ 

^ TT'T 1 f% 3 3^rfTT ‘ 3 ^ 1 % srffST 


'Tc>!i ’ fn” 1 crV^ TTfcm l “srfcsi, 

5TI- ir Traft^Ttfr ” i -BTfEHTm^ttfir 1 

‘ 3 r^ EfVTTTT rftsnrr'T, 3 t^t w\^, ar^ E^m- 
f^r?iTOrt-, ETT T(P<J 4 '='^TffTfbi: ^xr^Eriti: ” f% | 
-=*'j'a'ae,'iT I “ rr^cft' T3 

er^, et ^^ 3 t> T^rrtTTi; 1 ET^rf^ 

^’IT 1 HTPT rTT^ ET^KV ST^, ETpT^Tt'g'TSft 
TEmriTrt Tft^TTfat ETEn:T 3 T> g;n:5^T%. 

^ \ E?TEn ir TTfExafr ^^ett E CJ^mfe Err, nijfV et 

3 T^ 1 ’sVariTTTuie^ ET II 

HtT ET aTrsn^ETin: TEjuft-t^ J 3jVf%. 

Er5H, ^rnnRTJiETTTj; rj^fmTn^, % sjf|-- 

’ % TT^TTUT gETTT^H^nf 


'•> 0 ^K 8 jT 53 ^tl tftfcg: I ‘^tfeat’ = ^ 

. HI. V 'Avs)^f%H: 1 I 

\ • fq§fei ’ jpfJrd , 


v»o 







^ i ffsrl’ ‘ # w & Hrft’- 

^=^'Vq 1 “ vT^, 5nr err 31^ ^ sri’ 

5?r sfi'^i^fir, 5f|- if ^of ” I 

*1 »Tfar?r I “ 3TTO%T ^5^^” I ^=5^tt jrRw I 
“ ^ ! art 51 rrPT^56i%^r%crfV 

5TnT isq'^f+uui ?r ir R ' i r fY v i 

1 arflrfl. ^ mntt, q-^f?fi' rr ¥r> tcrsr 
I m 3T^g>%flr JT, JTtH, 5TT%^ 

<4 » 5?^ Tif% i TT^i^ntr f5ttV- 

’tt ga+lR fr Vrfxil^Tfw 3TF5f 

‘ irt ^Tfr^ct, ST 3‘or > -Rr | ^sfT ^ ^ 
ST^3T> qRSTSrr^ ” I 

•si’o-^-sTfOT rrfoi^ I “ gsgir, arf^ qt, % 

1 3T5^«T ^?T5^3fr’ ‘r47 = ^<UIMf:^^, 'g f| | 3T3T> 

^ ^ arRrtN'TTTTt %?t n?«r 

*rfr%t ” f%- 1 


srf^sr | '• sit 5w 

3^aiV ” I 

=gu:g-5^ur ¥rfST=qr I “ adrST trr«T T^rafT, SIX 
5^ ” I 

cfht srfoRT “ gJT ” I 
=^xTT^^nr ^flfSrt I “ ^ I 3Tfc«T ^ fH'm- 
iTn)i<yu]Ji[sn »i-!/y-yi Riftrurr Rxw^rr 

smr -ql <-^Rs^ I J ffdr sr 


'>') 'iltd^d: I 



5^ 3 

Hj ft y ni 3T%ttfg f^ 

?T ^ -gac ’ Tr f^ tfr, giir JT^'t’Tgrre\’5iTin'”ll 

^rfm^T 1 “ 31^ m ^ ” l 

=^w^$trr vrfnrq- “ ^-flm^: ” 1 I 

“ Sfi; ti;^, HT {% H 3T^fe ” 1 
“ 5Tf^«r 3tt I 

^rf^tr “ sf^grrf^art vntt? ” i J<dy,5[?i | 
f%fk 3T%^Tt 1 irf&ra'r <r aim I 

“ ^^Tgri gg^ ftr 5T ?Tt3: ” 

l l ^DTVTWtt VI?TTOTfV^ 1 ' 

\ tjfisft i ^fssft sir- 

\ ■?:^'ar¥prt, =g hrt 

r 4^ 1 grsfV jfVfwgft** %^55r3it q^fr ^ 
Wl- 1 ^frcrq- g- ’ottlT I “ SRT f%Tr?T % 1 3T1^^ 
^ ar^; ^ fgfsTjft fsr^r- 

fi'WPT fli I gf ^fir sTir^ f^ ^ f^,' 

^ if^TET RrarV, an]^ 

fn^, TRTgra, ^oft 

fsnift, gafr 1% ^i;ft', ittot fir 
fir 3Tg>RTrt, ^grfV f^ ir^ ftr rriTift, 

arsT^r fir HTgrr, RcTltA fir fti ^f%^j 

fir^ ft ft tftsff % 1 cTT f% 

ffiTOT ft ftfieroui 1 T^JRR ^^ftoTT ST rfh^? 
arsriT i igraff ft ^ sp^Tcgrorraft' ^ 
I \»x ^mrg 1 




1 ' ST^STT ^ ^ m ^ % 

??^3ft ti?r?^ II 


H ‘ 3iw«rr^ rrf^^’F^r ’ ^rfrart i 

aT c^ ’ ^ gft grerl' i ‘ ai^rer^ ’ fw 
H ' R : «^a [ v ^ I “ §;^, ^rofttrafV'*'' jTFTf’Taft^' 
mfoT^rq^^rrt irfsaft- ir^nj^r# I 
«TirnJi ” f?r l TTfon vrfmsr I “ 

<i 0 srrsrwc ” I ^ ^Tmgr^,'^'' 

^ Wvig y^twrfr TTwi-JnTmm^^l 

^rfw ^ I “ ^TJTrf^f ‘ 'W 

mxi ”’ % 1 I “ ^ 

%sf|- 3TPJr%T ” % 1 ?rf% I ’T^ 57^- 

^*1 et i fi r ^ I vrfor^ =gwg'rsirg'?r5^ I ^ 

grgT^nJwm^RaTV ” I =gT7^T^7¥ wfwr 1 “ wVfT- 
” I %vi vrBnr 1 “ ^ I 

^ifirafi' JrVftaft, ajmaft ^ I vfSTaft’’'ir^5^w'’'°l 
“ et, iTTf^, Ji?r ^3 t\ ?r?rr - 

^ o % I fiT imnrg^ i 

snw^'rrra^inerV sr sfrart’, *tt 

T ;q ui^ T^ xrwTafT ^rn<<j5r« ” 1 wtfwOT vrfSra' I 
^ gir '.TurfH ” % I mftapT^g ^ 

x»v 5i5?|Rf«: i-v 'ir^mi’ ^i!a;s?5fa;i ‘^’ 
ar. e i^)i 

B3P>-?r. f^igrarl^^r’ai^ i '»'^ W ' 


tr rtr 



^ 

^ 1 ‘ ^ 

gjq-sfr tt arst w%, TfreH ^ 

f^Podritll f^t^uu^ Tfrf^^sfr I 
^ ^'ir 1 srw^ «n^cT f% 

^ ~ 4 ?r^r^ ni^^STafr srrat'"" i ^r^sTt ^ ^ 
^r^^rra^mn;^ ^H^nt I ar ^rfrr crm ^ 
Traronifir i srtiinfjT ^ t^rrafi- STsfl^t grr?^ ” l 
sftaff ^THnnifJT, f^fi'- 

gf^ar^ ^ ^ttft i “ arsr, arf^r ^ 

gn^rg ^ q; f^ i f t f ; ? ” i vrf^ I “ vr^, ^ " 

^ I vrfw^ 1 “ grt ^T ^- 

5ft ^ f^ ^ ‘ =^tft ’ 1% 

nftaft grt g^^u wi oc u i ^p5gg;ai 

^ f^utfaft ” f% 1 vrf^ 1 “ -wr^, it^- 

tr^ ” i Tf tfl qrqi ?Tfnr^ i “ <tt «r%y arsft, ^ 

gnr ar^stx ” ■% 1 ’^<otur vrfnrr 1 

“ vr^, ^:?s£i 5=5tj:iE ” ^ 1 i 

‘vT'^sii traff^rtir, aiftmoft ^ wt 

^ 1 % ^ 1 f^f^rnf^ 

f^rf%>3ft I ?Ti- f% ?T^nrr I 

^KTTc^igft ‘ 37^^ ’ 

vr^Ji^iului 1 ^T ^ ^rra’ t):r?T ^ 

55j ’ f^" I r^Pds^nr vrfwaft ^ d;^t i 

“aisr, 5rf^^^; Tft^tii f^^rnr aiar- 

” 1 ^ art ^tt- 

'*« em^ tfi'^er: eifg g|;^qt^ HtS^- 

BIT^ I R?: ^[g: I 





^rrntft sT^oft vr^fir i m ? p:rmfg 4, 

f^^T^TT^cV ^ gjt ” I Trrf^or^rfnra- 1 “arsr, 
5T^ trrurl^uiiiHHIfTO i ^rcrjR^rl ^ 'ra- 
^rm, ^ 3T»^m ararrsHn: f^ ^ »iiuiMi-^(% 

I 3T»KEj5«f’jl ^ 3!^ ar^nrem^JT^ror ^t^- 
«?ftr I ??T iteej^- 3T5ft ” I fTsrt ‘ Trf?«T arf^^raf)- 
^si'uif^ulsw ’ ■% Rri^d'^ijr ^fxnr l 

“ vr^-, 5rr m srm^mfrr ” i jjlf^u TiT ^rfnrqr i 
“ sT^fTJmtafl' ” I ^ qrarV I wfrr- 

1 o g;nr ^ f^r^mV jfHrart i f^^dO tor u^ jvft 
I ^ %IT I ‘ 3T5- gjf^ Jtjf ^tt g^- 

jnr^hmrr [ ^nJigsR^^fNj^rrtc'^'^ g ar^j- 

fi^ 'jiyd'Jifdfijwgfgm %nTTf% a^rr- 

mfvi sfhrr ^ jtjt fsrwrermf^ofh?: 

'i'l ST arRr^rfwhi; arg-^r gjt tt l a?^- 

H’Shfr =gr cfl% 'TT'Ji^Tt TivirfJr’ % | 

f%'d^5PdT 'T^T JT^Rrg" I o^rajl- 3^Errl%^ra li 
l-art ^ frart St^srarY arer^l^- 

snir Trait 3'ifg'sn'%^ | ^ vtvf | ‘ai^ 

^T^mn ^ nwr^- 

ITtHTj alDlt f5-<fJ'diul [tj-iJ- 
■ 1*1 f^l 

gT IctRi f^ri=r?PTrgTT5ff^rg'HT57UT / 

aT grgigt'J§ : ” TT^ aigp^Tr i 

grfnprrlT 5 T Jl f ^^ Mfej^ir iR mi 

VJ^. STJ^rg^f^ 1 «so J 


fV 

*rf%^T ^ 441 ^^T< wfd^T 'jiluiV StuicSTPlT IR^ll 
fJt<x^ S^ ^95^3ft •Mf&^l'a f^RT ^ '^ij.&'H^^lSft I 

frrWirTarft ^srfnrarTarV iRvsii 

'Tp'M'dl ^ 1 

^ gK ( “ cT^TPr ^firs’it n?qr, 
5T gft ^raTfSft Pt \ cTT 5(r5|5Tfg STvIcST ” 1 
g|rfh:tn: \ % 5 T i 

n:?TT I ^ 3 ft gir” % 1 gsfl- gr 

’ I 

vrftrqrT ?r ^ I “ ^ 

Tig ggrft I gx^prgniT ig tic*! '^iPiuH i m 
gg Prgniat \ ^ g^, ^ g* gw ”fg i 

gaft ^ftn; gprg \ “ arsiw, trrgwPrfg- 
-djj.r^qr f^gVggwgV, srarw- 

Ptu^diigu:^ g g ^TiP:g i ■=’ ‘ srfur^- 
gnifV g ?;f?ggT g grfw ^fggw 

gP^gi I gg g 1 g^^grgnrraft fg ^ 
tgr arf^ggr gr^, g 5# iffg ggcgggggft 
”Pr \\ 

gsrt ‘g ^ ^gi^’ 1g 

g fnrg gi:^Tg \ “ ti*-«.P, ^Tgrf 1 g J 

^gug^gr ^g^tnx 1 • gj 


^ggi^ss'S'ii 1 c\ 





uff'JTT ! n= 5 i 5 Ff” ( ^ ’Tnn: l ‘ar^ ir 

'Trsr'TfT'i:|, ^ ^fcrg^rsft fw ■% I 

’T^IT 'cr^ 1 ^ i 

I 3Tc«r^3fy ^jrfrsff 1 aT^'^rfl^r 
M I f%f^ sjT^Tjf I 

^ gTr^ri' f%%j I m ’T^aoti^r''’' htht 

5 rgTi^ ” % 1 1 gf- 

JTq- ^ ^ I 'T^frfnr gTcR't ii 


1 0 fsTt ?r ^ ^crsrrsjrfT fir 

tjrur Frrrfttrsfr ?rr«fr ^n^- 

l ¥rfw ^ 'w 1 “ st, mf%?r 5 ?ft ^fk 
tw 3^'it” 1 wroT i ‘srf 

•iH gf^fg^rir 

f% ^i%5fl'Bf%fiw ^rgrgfl^T | 
^jrrrf^^r ^rr?rF^6^ irflrafr ■prf^H 
^rfrferrt ^€^rc, xm- 

f%^ JTgr g - ^tpi fg Wgf 'gfo^^tJT II 


;(o fsff 5 T gTcTH-T^yraif are- 

^ 5 r ^T^mrff •'ifTswTF^fl' ^mmiTafi- 
^F?r^^tTirepEr^ I t 

?tg •>|fWT>t l fact uitjiaJTW^-^ ( 


iv WTsnfH ( 







fd^<ji'WV4l4 'TT^ S^'^ES^^- 

fn'-" ^ Srifii 

U'f%=('^^ir4)<ui ^5ernir ^ ii ^<i it 

5jf5T^f^i^TnT?rfTr^ri^5^ra'^ijnT3'^^rr4''^ " I r^i i 

^ =E[ ti;^TiiTfgTm 

^vT4r 4Vf^^ar 3TT^tit ’t’TtTTI 


n?iui I'M \ 
^»T%^^fi-4'y <0 ^<M>%fT=ar^f%r^^f'''' 


f^fe>nsh'<m^5?T^>^ci-,<y-^<^c)iumF<'4i r<3f 1 1 1 1 


<!T'^M^^'Al*‘d't(^>^'<s(ci'^rtr^r^^lai •JlT^utir'^' 11^^11 
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‘^3T^’ {% '»;• ) I c\»-3^4|^u4wR.i<5j. 

1 CC ‘e|t^’ ST^I^: j ' 

\ t , , 
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eh y LT§rf^nj 2/1 d -d w i fujd 0?“"* Ji^isii 


C\ 

1 0 ^ mrnne^r zr ctI^ i 

^ *ror ^«T q^T?^ ii?<?.ii 
qq =Er ^rq^rfs q~scqq^'ftT I 

3Tig‘ qf^^?3jwr nr^ q- aq ^fg ityoii 

^»4Terd^ ^rJTFTsft ^qfa^JTPrq'tJi | 

•iK qfead: ^f&^-orrq; =qy l vrfopar ^ ?nfj>RqRit l 
“ wqrqT) ^ ^ rrq wt q^rraft, fr^rfq 

fq 3T1ST q ^znr*Tiqul Wqrfk, qqf 

mt qqqs^ fq I ‘ ^ qt 

eT g# -If I ’ m fir ’ f%fvd3^ui qf&raft 

». » I ‘ fq^qflr >Tqq|q gfly ’ i ^ ‘5f 

^qt aim^T ’ ■% qforapq ^=3^ 

^ify^^ PT qqqTnrfparoqTra^ gfr^srafY qrw ^- 

qrs’sft I ■^.^'-d'^^^i^ii ti' gig'll I f^dv - 

0pjr I S') sTpffq I 


nTnft fifHT =Elf%3n 1 

fq<rjjt&'SI-s\=4'HltiT t'fe f%^- 

1 vifSTaff ^ ^P^aft 1 ‘ vr^, 

I HTTI cT^ JT^cTS^ crf^f^ ift^nT | 
f% hjt n y<nf^-'!T-d ’ ^ I craft h 

^rf^rq- i g;nfr f% ^rf^aft, ^iift f% tt 

I ‘ 3TnTr?,fT^w|-5:^ q- ^ 

% f^^Tjft 1 ct ^ ^gtiT r^ f^d-fi vq-5C^ I 

TTo; f% »3:^ % I m ^ 

' ^ui HTT^Pt 

^I^Tt 'TOT f^ I OTT^t TT f^t^enr- 

^T^^ TOt f% f^^aft OT^’ ■(% 1 

vrf^aft ^i^aft I “vr^, *3;^^ 

TTSTjfl^^, amr ‘ wf^aruTift ^ 
m f% 'T^TUT; arorfirsft art 'ic«rorTtc; crirf^ 
• risraft 'raftrrtri %si 'Tc^frr t!;t 

ftr I I -irfM" ^ ^ I “aftr^t 

Tft^ TT^Sra- rr^”J% 1 >q-r^»iT vrf^t i “ rft^Tjr 
trt TT OTHO^” -fe I ^aft ^THafasrrf^q^^^ 

“ar^ait ^wt 'rTft'^nTTOT%=5?5^T'T:''’’ aTOTMt 
ETTOTT^ OT’^; ^ ” % 

wfuiai'T j|^r^«aft f^jcff^aft I 

^tf^aft f^K'T'TT 1 ^TtiTT I rrf^ ^ wfTj]- J 
“rrt 'Ttj'fftaTir 'Taft TT ^ l uj - 

rn^ arcgT^ggrraar ar^^» 1 

viarii53‘. Kif^: (fa. t- s.'i-Xv.) 1 °'ii'lt?lcl I 
^'« ‘ alwEis ’ cot;; ( \. ai. '\.^. ) 



sTvrriTaft’ % I 

rrr aT^^fiiTT 1 ^.t f% 5 ^' ^ 'Tcg^' ” % \ hstt 

^5 T I M <1 ^ ' ^VJf , . ^fT^THftnT. I , ^ 

%f|^ f^ 1 <T3fV ‘.ar^ ^ 

ar^ STsV ’ 


% cFrf^ 1 “ vft TTSTgfr^,., 

ui ^ g’TiT 

^r f i ^i^mui I srfir ^r, 


3r^ 1% 5TS>ift ^tsrr ?#tt ftr ntfsTHrorraft 1 
arfrqrTHt f^^afr ^ ^ ftmaTt ^3^ \\\\\\ 
3T^ 3t arftaft^j- ^^qiTvrrw % ams^ 1”“' 
^jrffcT T^r^^a^nr ^r?rf^ ^ iiaon 


cTT f^K 3 T 'ti:maTT ^^TOT^ai> ” % 1 
3TfSi?T I “ ^ gri viuTri% ” f%r 1 cr3=i> tttit^^- 
smamvrT^5cr’3T;m^f^rfiT’^=a?fV^ni 31 

4) I i) i<( (rar^f^Tf^f ^ 'TTf^^T^rnreg 

STTsrefH^al- fTra-?i> 1 s^f^3T?yr=gfg:wif% 
%;cnTTi 3fVsfV ^ 

I ^afV ^f^afV g-gr^RT i 


■g'g^^Tr^fw 3T ^ RTTr^lf^si 1 

R^Tlfg^trr 3xf%;q- ^ RcSn?^f^ liy^ll 

^rfx^i^vRrgc^nfaT ^ ■w sesjin I 

e.'-di ^ TRr^^tfr ^rrofiji ^ 

sc ^;?I =^ ^ ^ 

\ ss 3if5i3rr5)’:m^t'iirm 







fesr{% 1% I 

cTT 1 ^.t i% 5^’ ^ ’Tc^^ ” % 1 Halt 

%;5 TtT- C T ^ ^nT,|T, ^ITgfl'^m l. ^nfg^ =3( 

=q7^m %%3T % Rf:Hh:jOT i ^rafV ‘ ar^ ^ 


ar^ sr^t ’ 

% f^cTSW ^^TolnsT 1 “ vft 

^rfuiyi^ui 1 3Tf% 


iteTT 5f% gtSTT ifrf^?imT3Tt 1 

an^^t fsfmafr ^ ^ ffeniaiV i:aT?- v?;:ifr l l 

^7^ ^ arftaM ^srqwm ^ 53^ arvrswT T^ 

^rr^rfscr ^ ^rr’cc iison 


cTT ^i^nafT ^^THT^rarV ” 1 gjT^%^rtir 

vrfiiT^ 1 “ ^ 55t ^ruTrf^r ” % I cr3=i> ?7rR-§;5T^- 
^3iwmr% =Er ?ftwni ^aft- ai^nr 

^rPTJ=^iT3T:gf^rTf%^^ rnfm^rmiire^ 


f^nrffV 1 5:55r^%iT?g^"<Tj^ fg 

^;^T 1 ^afV ^niT f^q'niJr^ 


^rnrft 1 ^aft ^f%aft ^gr^irt I 


■gdti '(.T<it?>rw ^ % ^nTc^rfi rsT ■(% I 

^rfg?T ^ ^rsm|:fir iiy^n 
^fjfr^Twgcanf^ =T wle4iiTiTS55rc I 

37^ =gmTrf^ ^ ar'=^5T^ijr “■''iia;? 

\c 3?f5T^JT ’d'TiCr'TO Ir jag 

^■^^^. \ s,^ 3ifii3rTg=qtiftoTTT^ 1 



wit 

irrarot^si:, ^ 

5f%: \ gTc«t^fcft ffe 5fw ar^^m 

fw ^''4TW ( 'S^rf'cT I ^ '^i\Pci} ^ 

argtgTJtf^^ftTot ^fnmsrq 1 stit^im'u^.'V- 
c«m =^ 1 «?t Hf 1% ^ 

?m s^^gfwtgfkaft arirpjsft 3Tf?«T, Herf^ ar^ 
%nr \ ^ sr# 

*rEmftr 1^T^rfmM<rf''“~” fe 1 -f^ffcrsw ferar 
SftirfoTSTTJiq't 1 ST^Jtftrsit ^ wtfg 1 naft jts^ 

'* tl<rt*4pd 

^TW Jnrft 1 1^ ?T?:^ I ^gtT%avr ^ ^ 1 

xrst, 5T ^mrfgft ??55r*ft i f^f^cnr 
^ 5ttiT 1 ‘%ffrrTg?> 5t^f^ f |a 4 1 ?n ' *r^g;i ' TH ' 
?tm i <r?«t 5r n?rw ■stiyr^ arfegi' FBqv - 

vprg 1 esriv^'’'''' ’g^ritiT 1 TOr«I%f%^TiT3ftjhiT 
■f^aft ?niTt?rf, ^laft =erg^'k, ^stt 
sniff, arfisfgiT 1 grafr 5 ^^^ 

3tnJN-d''°^ 1 3Twif4^rgjV°'^ ^^tfxTifVaft 

^^Vorafn- % II 

a o \ f^5Ti5if%r5l^ f^5irg ] 

aov qf^i > ^ 55 , 1 ^ •■ 

gin? ^1 <,oc I 

‘ «trnf|«ii3ft > E^jT^eir: i ( ft. 1. c. y 





raft ^r :g^T3vt ^^'jracsi^regrirerf^cT^ 
3T5i<M'a§<rfH’ *1 viviO'^ 5jTn^Tf^^f^y.y i^-y 
ci5$^ 3Tm^ 1 f^T ^ 
?t?«r^lt^ 1 ^ ?T^TT ^- 

I eJTrit^rr i^i^rTST^r 1 1^:^ ^r ^s vRTjff 
^¥rf^3ft ^1 “ ^ ^f^ TTUT^f^^, =qVi^ar- 
5^ sn^iR^fsat gg^Toft- ?rm 

vriiiT, 3rsT *d%; JrstSTg ” i 


>?t^iii >Tf^ 1 “ -fff , ?5 ct iTitir- 

^ ” 1 f^STTWi^ffe \ “ 31^, fef % ^%TIT 

'rfr^sft ^ OHt ^sieTT^Srft f%g%TiT, ST 
^^’51 1 HT ^ ^ ” % 1 vj^rwHn 

vrfti5qr I “sTf'^a:^, m 

’jRt ^«i5?T5STfr ” I i 

3rpi3?V tc^, vrftigft \ “ ^ 

^ffevpTs^, xTsft^ i%f% j^sisifw’ 

% I gg^Tn vrfSrif I “ vnnr? aisf)' ” | snroti? 
1 '‘ ^ g^fguTarnrfH ^n'JTg^'fr 

” l ^gg^or vrf^g 1 “ wsr, 

fgtTT^ ^ 37^ 1 H^Tfg ‘ ^ft^rgrfV « 
g^rTa^ ’ f?T 3''5?il5*tTTJTO<s*<le5’l ^[grror B 
TT^S’g^ f%fg §:g3-< gg^ 1 g^otc 

mSTgi“5n:gg, grgfeg-ggt; 

sTTorgrT; ^gtn=^ ^ 
ignoi^gi# ” 1 

^ %g g^3ft” ^ I ;d^ 5 o. 
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jfYsft- \ .mnw^R^ l 

w| 3rrJT^ II 

*'cl < f+t ^ M-tsl tt-iUd^l-q Ml •Jl 1 

^3ft T^^^’Tf?«r^Trr wfimTafr 

^ €tuT 1 55^trf^?TT ^ HT srm- 

•rm^ 1 risft- ‘ eT ’ fn ■wf&t- 

jft^rrf^aTV erm3nrcr<V3:t I 

^TTC^T^nr fr 1 5fVf^jf:^%Tii q- Weft 

wfwvtrafV q' ^ I 

qrotwr ^fHqsrqf qqft i ^rrftaft t^fq^'or, 
5T^T sfHqaft ^ qwTojmqt '1% i q Rg g t I 

q q^ qq^ <qu i i(^4 \ qieft 

q r q ^ r qf qqos fsq q q ^ qf^qqq^t^q>qrf%qT- 
qaTsrfTqqf^q^^s5^^5q5f?nqi^Tq^?rT?q*qqT- 
qVTqq^5^qq3f^qqq?;?qqrf^?qi%- 





qw- 


Sqqf^r5TTqf%q^^qfqqTfqq1qirq^q'»3;RTqTq 

3^TqqTqq^VfqqH^5rqr^!rf%qT%5rjqqj^^^a;^ 1^. 

qRq q q iflyqeftqTqr^Tq^qq^ q^ 
qqq 

fq^qfqqrrqTqf^q^q 
qfqfrqqrt ^ qr^q Tqqqrt'''’* fq i ^ 

't'lv inn: q 







t ^f^|53;'iT ^ ^ ti^Ta ^ir^ \ ?ti% f^' 
Jrot^ ^n: ^ 53sfHft fe 1 

^TT^'iT 1 ?r3iV vi^c’ir ^'ii' T^^q~=m 1 

^rfV ^r ?ig^i?T^?Wfscf^t§rfcJ5r.^ra’5^nr i 

lia'su 


TaVteTffe^^ UUBc:U 


f^’TnTfi?f^?rgRtir%^?:sninT^|T^'H i 
53^ y,V4'4l4a I urK^4.-4Vl llV^n 





rfsTr ^ ?T 'rrf^w 
^>CT||;f5i5><i; ^ <bW 4 jr’ ‘ 
t^rai%^»wm=^'itR5tBTT^fc%5rfMc«ri’Jig;- 
tfTf%^nm 






5it. ) ‘ i3«i3t[ ’ 3?!i?rrfe f%t[F 

1 'i'l^ ‘ (&. ;it. <i;<i^„ 



5 ^ ^3 




ffw ir 1 m 

t ^ t I afl:5T«r5?r ^- 

^ ^icc ^ 1 <TfeFg?r 

"ijr^Tii \ 'ftgft \ 

'if^ ?7 ag?:m^?rJT?3?=5Cf%^^^ife^Hrq- 1 

JTT4^T5rai%»T%?Tfkc5rftf3ftHTrfe^tn' liity.'ii 


f%^?rnTfiTf%?i^RiTf%g^5fwr??i:wf?:^'bzr i 
gggfefgfirqt ))»Mi 



fjf-s ■ts'i-^-d 'i^'^-aTy a^if^'^'*'"' =^ ^^wfnft iii,?.ti 
H3ft BT t ’tjrfirstiT wgTWfv^^^uiW- 

'5!:^r5jfeynirtira55tnrafRm^^ 
■S^rgrri^Srrrd^tl^ I 

f%?5 

^'i'A f%^?Bf|sj^5raf?na0fei. I ‘ (^ 

’n. 't.ii V ) ’ f%^if; 

n<i«i ‘^?;’ wj^- (%. lii. ■i/'i^o,) 



ST^fW^rT^rfr^HTtracIT^ TfgC'^^utm ll«v:?l| 

H fe q’g'sc fe 'C^urmOTr t , 

^:^crei Picf . 

^ f^^'i=f3:?rfJt?4^yin4if^imyuui^e,((rd^q:0- 

yi -ii k-i . I ti'U Tn ■y 

■io 3r5t?«r HT^griiT^?gTntt^: ^ ^ ^ f ^fb( g- 

I ui f ^ ^ UK <t foinf % I cfsft 

3TTC'fl!3r®r T-Muify d^ ^^uifjifi z[ 

^3fNr^t' sTsf)" wfr^ fgr l 

?r ^ nfvjo^^Tftu ^ cfhiT srr?T?at 
'imrt I sts^f^aTl- g^yhr^oT l ^ :rf%- 

Ro 3fNTOT^ ( g'ferSTl- ^^TOtUT l 

’T^ ^3?T ^ gr 5qr^af}- 

amr^TguTaft-^itjx” t g-gft ^^rsft f^ sncure^r 

yrfd^rWNi+ignTaTVjiM i ^ 

■HM 'rf^^ 1 ^3ft f%{%3?iT nf l mt 

TdiuK-tfun^ I ^ gtnr 1 g# 

% c-tronfat i tTf^sTt" 



ft vTcft ] 

^ l fiflafr 5iT^ % 1 ti1%- 

g^^triT 1 ?T3ft 5555 V II 

'a;?;nft 301 mf^R^na; %t ej-f^ nir- 
^ 5f%lV I R^V 5 5>:5%f|aiTT I ‘ 3T5t 
^Tonfi^: n:iTT3iV q- ^t^X, HT vtR- 

ctc«r thK^lur ’ % Ri1>55kui sTfs^^arT^- 
nVafr ^tir nt I ^stV I ^f^afr 

^tin ‘ ^sft 55 ’ Rr I ^ttRstV ^nar iTnrf?^:- 
RsfmRFmrTiiTtaTT 5^5 ^ aT [ % q -5f ci^H T ur T Rr^- 
^TTFcrV I HarRwTf T-tiuiTi I vrfnrsfV ^ ntoi 

^ 1 ‘»J?Tlt 5 



%aiT 555H=tiV I ^tRrtT ?T otni 1 

*^5 W^l<V, f53T>itT5^TTlTTf 5r«r 
5T 5 55 ^5^5555 1 5 5 55’ 5 ^ 

arR 5 5^5” Rr | naft RRrf%T:^5TaiT5 
vrR5^t5w ^Rrt 1 “fT5 afVarWTtrfVT gi 

■55 Rt 1 53fV cfi^cig 

5rnir555fs^ 

1 “f55?ft % ^ 555^^, T^: 

^Ran^rnT, d<jun 5 % vriR^r ?r, 

^ ^ f^#ar; m % 5^ ^ f^ 1 3X557 55 ir 
5g^, 5x ?7fV5 JTgxrr fcT I 5 rV armaTenf^^ ^ 
•M^ranr i cit 5 ^” 1 ^3 

^ 5f?si5 % f55|rrrq-5I^ 

'''"» f55: i 



WTErr 'Tfrurar, sfra^sni % i f^rf^ 'ett- 
fxmfr 1 srafl^ g- ^ qai ? ii sif^Enr 
flC*rgT I ^WT^nT ^ STTOT'^ TTW 5 :fWfSl- 
sr^n -Rts^ etteiI i \jR - g fr nsff I ‘ 3 -^- 

H ^^rrra 55 sttotet^ ’ % % ^sfr \ ^sTt 

<ifiu)'=^^ I! 

tt?si5=3tftr * ^Vtn^Tsft amw sit^ng^ ’ 
fn gfnT 3 tw fErmsrV Erruff 1 faf^ ^ uTur ^■ 
Eraff ^ ' 'rfrg^ ffeq-'OT, vts# 

■i o ^?rwT Er I f^ ^ arr^tfr, jfEsarV frfEt, 
^nfgart ^ttrr I cTstY 1 ‘ sTst ^ 

sKTwRmt, 37 hY ^ 1 

ET ’ 5 nfl’fN’’f^ I f%ffH3w ^Fopt 1, 
“sTsr, ^RTF4r,^g^ ^fVf^afV 1 rrr 

f?rsFrf 3 :c^”f%- \ I “i^sTgri^rr, 

Trm ^ b-? ^vrt- 

^vrft ^sff I 301 ■R?si”% il 

- I .-I * t 

^ 1 ’Stor ) “ttft, 

?T?rt ^rf^nBTH-” i vrfora- 1 “ a^g-g-, 

■^50^ trfar^reHrtfl', arar gor _asi;g#oiTf§r, f- 
%at fg ” I I ars^f^sfi- 

^ I ‘ 35 T^Tf%^ =^ W?^ Y * 

31 ^, o:*i afpT’TrnvrnrtJi; %oii; garrW 

,Tf^ crraT^mrft ’ %! ^sff tjc^, trr- 
trn>rfSrf% I 

'I'^c gei 55 ^^ § I 3 ^ ifC 5 jjRf 

jTTiir^ t 



f^nnft''®” 

»?m ^=^3^ ^ i Hsfr 5T?nTr^^ai¥w finr 

^rfsaft ^r i Tfi:3fkrBpTfH?r=E#ti: 

^ waTt % ^Traci ^rf^afr 

<rt'^FJ»T^P« 1 *raT?[ -iiHii^trf I <il«>f»ll%4'4'Jl'd^ri)u| 

^r Hnrcrcsit i ^ l f^^nr 

I % rfra ^fg^irafT arrafr r?^R5 arTarV ^x- 
1%svtwF OTSfV %g’ ■?% 1 :s^(wt 5Twf^- 
r7^ I f%- 5TT3?t ^ f^fir^afr I Tfl^tlT ' 

f^rf^tmiT^TTr i <31^ ^=53^ =5f^^t, ^spT- 

'Jren tftw 1 srg^ 155^''''' 3TTrwTTTfesi?rr, 

Tt^o^TSRnmT,'’’''''' f^rf^^ET- 
^ rrEn^rfoToT, 

i arBt ?r, 


5r55?ft f% ^^'T? •gt ^ ^iui^ ^TJT 1 

cTT i% I ^?TOI^ H f ■% I 
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^5^ ^ ■pnPrtM'-ri^ ^dRr ^f^fl; i 

STTgy^’fnrotfg II c<,S II 

srm’ifT ^ ’^(g 1 “ ’ETrsigTgg^, t^tiftcr ?r 


aas E-5t^JI.\ axo f^W: I ‘ fSgS ’ 

^^ivnigq;! ‘ j5f ’ 3{HI(?|?I; ( ;ff. 

5T^5RHlqnpn \ ‘ qgo5 ’ S{^ ( \, ^ ) 



^ ^ ’^’ f^- 

^1%'"*’'5mti Rirrtiuk^jMn^^T^ y fgnrv^'?t”i aaf^ ‘srif 
^ ’ fa wi't gttift, i?far|f 

1^ a ohir %5f ) «fw3ff 

^f|w 1 ^aff gjt, f% ar faTnu^woff 

5cf?rf% ’’ fa 1 aaff ‘ ssrrafSisra ai’JiT^aa'jft'- 
’ fa fafarwir fr sff^ 

<io 1 ^f|tirT affirm 1 « ^ ;pr^ 5^ 

arnrif srnJra^ ^farsfl-, ar cf q- q» 

fa 1 aaff^ aar^raw^f er^dt ; “ arsr, 

" f^ I afaiT^^ a aaa arsaf^cj I 
a^ff ^aar”" ^ arf^, aarr 
tH afmrarf’ % f a f ^aH.m afea sf^r^flDn i 
‘aagr, 3Tf% a %a ^ araa^’f^ I vra^ 

‘ arra ' i ^f|urr afora I %fafa5f ^ arf^fa’f 
af^ I ^37ar, ( ^fpirafaa i ^ar 

^ ^^a^nra’ i ar^ia af^ i ^asr, a 
'^'> f%^ srrfafaaasa’ fa i %fprir af^ I ^ar f% 
f^, 1 afoRf ‘ ana ’1 
‘fawra’i afora ‘aa’( afaa 
affiia ‘a fafa’ i ^r^r aftnf j 
gaarf^afa anf%w asqra’^^^l 

I aHvfjj^fai sntjw | 

‘ '??% ’ fsistii^sjRa ( t s. «H ) I JUBir^- 
I a^'s %5tf 3jtrr i a^< &5 [r spiH ( 



VT 3Tt 3T3ftTift ^ 

?T'^ 3^”l ‘ ^ ^ S^STTUnyu^OT ’ f^f^- 

^rf^ vn:^ \ “ ^sr, ‘ ^rnn ’ % 

1^ vi i 4V^ ” % 1 ^rffTHT VTfSr^T I 
“ ^r^gr, nf^sr sr^Rrsft ” I vr?:^tir 

1 “ 3Tsr, ^ 'i:^, m fr 
gftf ^ q ;u T, ST ^nr Sdis.'n ” l ^fi^nT vifm4 1 “^t 
fgsnrnfH ” I vrfoTsf “ g^srafV” i %f|uir 

\ “ g;t ” I arrf^i^^aTt ft vftst- 
i^Tt^aft 5r55f^i RcT^’tsr^rar’nt i 

^ 3rg%q'it'sr sTT^ \ ^r^fetatt TTfarr 
^^nft, srfmat^ tt «3c^ \ “ ^ 

1 ttr grs cti?; 

^ ffr 1 Ttaft at^rfl'MI'y^ui stfunj ( 

“ %:g, ^qS^wist^ ” \ TT^n vtf^sT 1 “ Ttii^t 
g;-^ ” % 1 tsiT srf^g- \ “ ” I ^gf(- 

5^avt l -ttBrar =g ntut \ “ 

srf^ST ” {^ 1 ^^Rt^ttlT Stf^ I “ f% ^ T3;^5 j 
” I ^f%WTT Stf^ I “ g <uH:<t?<T Sf f^gj- 
■mffstt ST; SJ^T ” fir \ TTaft ^T^[Jgrfs=!Tt?TiT 
5tf^ ^gsT^l “Tft Tft arjsg ^'v 

iTrsi watf; sipT^^i- Tg 1 ” ^cT ^^f^ Tjir 
stBist I “ waff jut, ^ %g- 

gfN^” f?\ ^gsT^tTiT Vffqi;! t \ “ TT^rttST, ST tT«t 
TT'. ^1° stf^sif 



<V,o 




sTOT ft amrmi^ ft i trftcFisg' ” i 
TTf tirr 1 “ n> srr^ v^rr't, 

ft ^ Jrft'fe^r ” ft I ?rs 

%ft ft^T^jferri sjifmdfr n ft^rtx^urft- 
H = 5 s 5 WTwi' ft ^grfgg-gpcftvn ft^ g't 

tft ^ ■mrftcsriwTT''^’ 3fti5 ft I 5^it 
TT?:'irT, ^rftt =gr ^tir I " g?^, cm 
^rftft tJTsmre-sft ” } I ^ 

” ft I craft gftsaft «r?:nfi- 1 “5rc«rmi3Tr, 


ao 3rft ^ vrrfftr ” | vttoVw viftm 1 “ 
fti T uf cn' ^ftgrtOT; =ftr gftnr, ^ atfimft- 
Tftt ” I XTpm vft?T I “ gcemrrg;^, srafi- 
5 ^Tfir ” 1 ^r^ftr ^rftr^ ! “ %sr, ar^ tft 
aiggfvft, m arift- vrrfftr, «r 3 tjt ” ft I 
TTs;'3ii Hft^l ‘ftft '?T?sigrrsgft ftgt acc 
srrft” I trrrtftr »rft^l “^, »ftt%«r arTcrr” 
ft I ^Ti;'jn g^pmt I “ ^^i^r^grT, ft 

gim ^flft ” 1 gw^T'of'n I 
crr^r ^ ^ ” ft I i 

“ 5ft, ft qforr; ^srrts- gft, ft fty- 
Tn<ii ” I g^mofijr rrftq- 1 “ i??®! ^ 

ftsrfftmoi ar# ft 

rg >' ft I 5 ftr? 3 Tt c^t ft < 

^ ^f5i?r I “ §:5r, trsr^”! rtv^r irfSft i “ft 
fttrwrJiT ^ ^ ” I vTfftor ftSr^ I “ ^sr, 

jr-mrurft ” I r^yn ftftt i “ ^ ft^r^rvru^g^ 


I %«r miT f =Jf. '^. %'^-) 


far ’Twror ^r-^^TTDTrfe ” i I t^g 

^ ^^T, ^01 ?r OTcirfir ” 1 a'^f 
^cTJT'ift I “ >T^, gu ^tfs ” 1 vrftr^ I “§;ar, 
sn^rfsr ?r-^rmTf?T ” i ^r^crr i 

“ ^ ^rsrflsTO f% 5 ?^ fa 1 viT'om 

vrfonf 1 “ §ra, 1 f% aforr sfR- 

twl sifaanjat"’^ 3 r§ ar fati^ 

^ ’3:^'V ” % I ^=7^ ^rf^ 1 “ ^fr 
aiT^fv^, ^ fq ^srl- nfarra, 5 t tt sTT^jfa 
f^af ” f% 1 a^r^nr vrf^ l “ tTTO^f srt stt^- 
^taat ” 1 aftra 1 “ 3Tr a sTr^raaf, 

at f%:&a ac^a ” fa ^>:a%f§tiiT aftiir i ‘‘3?t 
^ f^sr aTa^i:a, aa fa aaH'fctj aa sfafe” 
fai ^nfr fk araftHTf^a^"'” 
f|^T \ “ aiKia, f% afwir ^rfaacT l aa a 
atut«f?a^ f^si tji^r a ariaar, ar ^rsa- 
aaarfgai aiiiiT faa^^''~“ fai sTmta ^af 

Ha% f|o^ ” fa 1 a<:^a faf^aa i ‘ gra^fraff 
^ aaf ai' f^rotaT^af'^a; ar a ^a aaa fa 
aarafaa ^la’ fai afaaatftat 35^ 

a^a sr^jaarft ara^, ar srs fas%^,- 37^ f^ 
aca aaraf srfra %a ” 1 arfarafaa 1 “ artfa 
aarsfi- ” % 1 ata^a af^ I “ %a, ^ 
aa agar aarM ^a gr %a” %i 

I 1 sig jjgj^ 

^ aa agar ?aiafagfaca5: 1 "i aairfraaSta 
1 ‘fasRa’ f%at 1 



f “ f% *mr ” I wfora- 1 “^, 
” ■% t 5f%3ft- 1 ^ vrfopr I 

l^l Tr?w r^fm] “sff 'X#, 
?tY firgi' ^ q? gK> ;’^‘ tcc^g'3TT^ ^rii^ 
^Sl" ” % I crafh ^l^q- arrfoW 

f^gifasTT Tr?Tin srrf^, ?r 
rtt I *rf5r?f =5r I “ ^ 5rff«r «3[rST 
Wq- ” I 1 “ Wt^f I ^ 

^ I ^qi=5r ^K3ft JTg5=?Tf?ir 3Tf^5fft'- 
^ 3T5r 1^ ’TT* tirtr ■%! snforq- ^'>r, ^ 
ttqnr ” I TTCWT »TfSr^ I “ jt)- «7ror, 

” ■(% I er^rmtTT jrf&n?- 1 “ %sr, g- ararer, 
»rf5r ” I crafl- 

utq-mqfo ofs ^’ f T sf^fnarV tIthj-- 

i^l ^TgifsrqT gqwirmtr, 

vjtqnfrnTq i ^rfiraft Tiq-T ^q^roi^ 
q- 1 wforq ^ ^T I “ qr^TTOg tw yrRiqq- 
%5rqTf^ WgTgqj},’^'' f^qr^g q tiq- WW 
■jcsnafl' fqqsrefVsafVfq^ 3Tcjf%EE, q ^tjt- 

FST&q q^qrFTFqqrg^ I arsf q I vm, j# ’ 

qgrjfw, f% ^ 3Tq^ ” i q?q>qr qf^Rf ( 

“ 3T^ IT ^ 'i^R}- giqq- 

nr^ srqqcqqr^rirf ” I qaft ‘ 3TgY ^ qgr^r- 
qq ’ •% qpRf TiTgr I “ qFqqrggFT, 

"i ^ ^ f&q: ^ sztws,K; t ^oiTciffl^ ^W^orq; ( i ^ « 
qq^ Esrw&'s'i^ qqiTfqft^r&qwr a<jif-' I i |t: qqfq I 
qfqft^rqiRoi Jisijjqq *i5f>3?»3[ l 




[V 

^ airffcr gw %; cu 

giT ^ oth^” 1 stator wfM-) “ t^TOTsft 
%, ar^frwftaft sit ” 1 ’TRtn: wfM" I 
“ wt H?«r5ire5Tr, ” I 

■flfait 1 “ 5T 3:m%^ ” i cTStV »i R«-t^^gra:^- 
■fti%3ff ^ nsft toira^'’*'’ 

^■wwfStw gsnr'Jit 1 

qait wfSrti wft^'"’'* 

f^reiTt, 31#^^ Wt^, WT 

W 5ITWf 1 sit =w I wfoisft ww g^ 
^traroj^j^, Htc gm w^wtwtT^oi sra^^^- 
%3fr, W ^■CT gSTOTTo!^^ I wfw ^ cTW 311% 

‘ % g^tn555F%TJi, gt %w ^ % I si^- 

=g t;t ^ww^i^rfri m n^rsift €'Tt, sr ^ 
wftirwf ” 1 wt ^ w%3ft ^rwT'jft ^fsrsft gw- 
^mV 1 w 5iftt ^ ^ 1 S 15 gcioor- 

^5^ W35> 5iTt 

Tr3I> 5>-q;%gjtt 1 ftsft ^ ^ 
%%<itr \ tj^mwTO iflWTiit^TR ^wwsrmr ^ggr 
RR \ ^grPc^fiTli ?T =^5t^ ferFt^or w%srV 
“sttucBt grt %% ?nt, 
^ ^ wwwnrt^ ^sft ” 1 ”"' 

‘ 3ltt art ^t7W?«JT, 3TtT sit Wsfl, 

aitV ww gsfrtaw, artt ww 5 pfw> %; 

’\'i’> ^ at^: fciaftf 1 tvi 

'rflw^ \ iv^ I ‘i*\ ?c^i mB §fer3t I 

3ir« ^ St? f%ft3^ ?II? Sif^ ^ Sfiflft fm s'^Ht g(5t:l 



5r3T> 

fq- 3Ti' tri?«i5nft' ’ 1% 
1%1^cr3w »Tf^ ^t^T^flnn I “ src 1% 
QTOrTf^fwtf im 

^rgrft- art rrgT ^rw^fl uuf srraTferf^'^ 
VT ^n%fir ^ ’ir«Twr'qwt” i wfwt I 

“ errq-, src ^ ^ Inf^ i^wrarY i ” ffe 
‘ srrzr, ait srw sitwf , ?r]- f^f& 
f|- wfRwFcrt % %onf^ qiTtsjT ’ fir 

*rRr3OT ^>:’T’^f|wr^ma:>%%gT?rratl ‘ ar^T, 
a«2f«rtt3rt’ ■Rr’Tf^<»rt®fi:o^c5p2)5n"s<i^’fer' 

HpJTsft ^tcir^fl- 
^^ T fr afi I ^ ft’ ?r ‘ s^sft srm^i' ’ f% *rRi- 
3;nr ?rTrRq^ ^i^rntnf- 1 ?rar am 

art’ ^rtsm ^rracw jwt 

■f^foi^f%aV 'XTtr^ ‘ am, ^Br ar trc^m ’ fa 
l aaft ‘ am«ijt sffeaft ’ 

fa faRasm ‘ 3TJrf%ir sr f^^^ttafaear 
•f^rRrait art ffamr aornmaa ’agRraff 
a?Tifi "■^’=61?, xrf^ggr & vc«im, mim^m 
II 

asft a^Rrsit agar arSw aw- 

asft Rmaaaf?: i snmf^sff mfk l araft sRr- 
araTr, arr armait' tTmit ftr I famaR ^mr 
I 'Tt1%afT nm rr^rRnjf'r f^- 

i !«»rpi ^itiq-Tr^g; j 

‘ q^fSi ’ ( 5r. qr. ’iv. ) ‘ 'wh'jft %i ’ | 




wr] 

trsroiTiTiiT f^nrTcrq'sr^rerprrg- 
gm^rctfjrT^T'iT 1 ^arV I 55T % 

sT'iifofai^T 1 TTijRjtfr, ^fssrrsRT^^ 

’j^rri arf^m %^ri frsfV g-^rf^rfrf^ 
w^PT ’3;?3fT a^oT 5rfsr^ I srrrrfoT^rT ^ 

w^^r^atrsrri^i,”'' art 
^ tfl 1 (Tsft ^f^safT ?r<JrfnT5Tnrt^f| 1 “srsgj, srf^ 

^ ^ ^rfrfor-” % I vrfni^l ars hV^c 

5J^”t ^IfcT^cftcc, 5T 1 :^- 

3"^ 1 nr ar^ ?TT55r JTF?rq-^%trT ffiriiTT 5nTr- ‘ 
st^rafT ar^PTf^ir?^’ f?c i tcrsjJrrcf^ jt^- 
T^i^^ojofisrifrsrtift w;^- 
^ ~ OT6 m igTrr firfir ^ ^wft '^TuirrrfH ^mmaft’ 
TTm t iRafT WT^oT 5^§1%3i>sr^r^ 1 ^f^aiV sr 
arnrrprmaft^ ^ f^^irflc'rTarT ^TCrnrl 

araft ^^5-^ ^rfMr “^5 t,3T5j 

5^#Fs; 1 ‘ wpnoftaft ’ f% q^?r 

\ ^TfiiiT 1 ‘‘ ^3- 

3Tsrt ” 1 ^ ^rrf&r^ 1 “ w=5if3 f^Rrrir 

^ssr^xrrtfr gi^Tfrsp^w 53s^^tmrvr^tpTTnr^ ” | 
33 ft ‘ ar^t ^ ant jni^Rr^r- 

53cei5m^;tr^ ” ftr ^sriTT anwt Trf%- 
sTct I ‘ 1 ^ ^gTrq^^iiafrTw’"’'' Tnr 

B^r5jar{^cfjff?^,H5TOwnrwvn’:rnrT?r ^ 

% I ^ gft armtr ’ f%- rrf^^iTTT ^r- 

^ §;sr^n3-(;T ( ^rcgf^e^flon ar ’rftg^r % 

n if't 3;!?i|st%qv2ir I nve '?1i=gig'^jF^®r; I iv^ 

sifs^pri^^Paisi^l^ror i 







'rfutfui;uui<<f I ^fi4’ ^rffe 

Tr^’jfr 3l^ cTsftsTT^’^^^* 

n^cT f^aft Tnrr ii 

'JT'ifl- fg 1%^r®f?r%?TEj^®rerTr^''''° 
H »r# ira^Tg?^<TfJrcnJr h^fit i ^ ^' 

■R^m- 

^ WPT^cfi- irrir gis^triff i 

I ^ ^ l <‘3T6> s ^ tJCWK- 

^5T^=saH^ girfi<yuifgif<jir^ i ^mniart 

1 e I naft ?r sT^frsrEiVfs^r I 

^5?u|?3^f^ 3TI^3tT fir 11C^MI 

■Rrf^^rfrq-mT fg ^ 3T 

1'^ ^ f^Ffn 5iT?JT sr7W?5r w ^hjftf i 

sfNr q:^! sTTrai^rf ii&,isii 

srf^'l arrart- ti-trift tn^n <t fqqr q- 
tTr^v^^oiips^rfr^'''’ cr?fw sniff 'irwra'^ i(«^<:ll 
5rr ■Rf srsFnr^f^ sfflTnT-qgtg ^ i% rffi«r^ I 
Ho wt^ur ^aff vr WT'iraTwfoigq^^iff U&.'^H 
5'n' isnnt^ ^ cftrTt amrqrfiivfffir l’'*^ 
arra^rf^fgrf^'f g- fit^rEnf arrae-r^ft ti^oii 

HHo I iin Blimgiir 

^ 3iq§?# ^Tilrgis siBif ar Rr% cr^rf w: 'afe^’ 

HcTc I aRp^rsrtaam I simr; 

tt^ I 



3 

apircF^ =g sr|t ' 
flm^ ^Slt VTwft H ^3Tt ?f?snTI^ ir'^'^lU 

TTxaTr^ ^ \ 

i^q^pnigf5?rq^ ^T 3sre55n3iJi \\\^\\ 

^ ^ f^TcHPtff 'Ttft gSTFT^^OTtrf^Wt 1 

^ \\\\\\ 

3T^ HffN:3fT ^ vtw HSf4^P;W HTf ^ ! 

ifl ^^^nT5JTltf^5ft Bst% fefl 3 S</- ll^lJll 
^ s^ftot ^ravt S' 1 

are^jf^sn ^ ‘cf;Tft U'^MI 

tj^ sf tr sant^ \3T*Tn 1 

“ %sr 3i*t I 3T^ ^•, ari^sT ii bist- 

1 ST ai r ^HS sss, t sn ar,Ts- 
5t” fa \ aaff ‘ arsT % anfni:, ar^t f^a’^ft, % 
faf?aa;w arra^iT^fT^’a wr?>rfT!-^ 3TTls%tif i 
“apBgr, qrRwPrg r gr M, fsarsrf%OT fa^rf^- 
iaBaa:T55artt 

farVtw ^rtRj^fTa^^iw^aTt ^srst 

^ras'-fi I sfa?T afraat fa aTaf^a^ftwfft 
fa 1 H> 5 a a!i'mi;faajmTaarflTfaa?a 
araiajasaa^T \ 'rafersin f% gscHKa^a- 

^T^tsi %|| a d<i'-a afrarf^?, faaa- 
aR^i*-^Pa 3TaaT5fraarr^; fag^aarw a 

%, sTTs^,'’''® a fa^ a asa^asT saasfTaftss 
'\\-< sm^it-. ( >iK'\ a'lTfsis 1 'iHf 

la'Jil'a \ nHu sngEjpj^l 



IT^^ar i 1^ ^qffsT'SC SfgfcTS'JI taft- 
STTW?'’'' ar^f^g^orrrctjrDrir sr f?rS7^ff' 
'Tf^sgrsft' ” t vTtotsJi 1 “ m 

35 % 31TW^ I f% g, 

H t-aiT firswirt' ^ gsi^' ^^^irwirm I 

f^c fir^ fafT^areWTO ^tof 

fMvcr?T i ‘ 3T^ % ijaTropTf, gforarV 
a^Tir 5r?f|®t ^rerrrt', I ctt 

<TH^ffr «r=? !3T6fir sr rjft-T f^ccmr,. 

I o !^tii sn^nnir ^ agcgsrc ’ i 

wbJT I “ •STSsS, Vl?it gJt, anat STTfor^Ts^, 
HTTerr H>q^>ar|;^ST %t>ii=i*;T7a}^'Y i m srfff' 
?j7%^wtor tcjj' ^ 3 ? 

^ 3Txiis¥rc>arf^Tf^3TT^3^Tw^ 

'iH ^aj1?5T, ^sT-fai tf 3?r«r5:sic«f%f%E5aff 

ar t T^mrtrt’'’ =arfH ” 1 

ijTwhJr ‘ *rar^ ’ ( 

wfanj-i — 

3rft«r c^ar arr^ 3 t^^3t jhw i 

’io -firwf TTarr, ^ ^ arnTTf^arV 

^ I 3Tg?Tflr«^ s^ttY ^ 

^"Y 1 aT^r ^ grrr ttg-- 

>^'^4 |;i)qi^^i)fa( 3r!imm?irf3i i ®r'T‘-’^Gi- 

I '»5,o tra??!(%*5a trtt; s^fET^^: 
gii_ I -i^'i wPpicr: i 



^3 

\ trait ar^pcfi^afr ftc'rgriiTJrfirfit'^ 
iraft 1 ' 5irTirs3m3nn ^ 

fifr^ xpraft^aft yutit ■s.If'Jt vrcsTiTProi???!^ 
stw srpiftaft 

=5^tR5t 4?tfit I g;pEf53rt ^ 

sTET^g gwrl ^nfsaft 5r^?ffft 

n Bsitt ?53fm^5^ ^trm?- 
Tifht 1 ^aft 

T^sgrsft I ii 

aman ar a-sT^arrt f^fT^mt 

^arr antra%%??l «5apmi^ ^nrmr arat 
ar^uftait aff^t^rfewt atstvtrgs^T- 

?TOirerf5?RT ?fTfort ■?% ) ^ % 3T^- 

^tTf^Tct”® ) f?re«ra»7if%Kn:g#Drtn i 

^afr ar 5rt5 \ “ arrarj^ft 

5^rffear5?ft ^ ?si%!it- 

^tl>rft, rifIrfiRfr ” T% l 

craft titanfifitri^nra- i^^^aranr^KTi^pjTJr i “ar^ 

WtTSTT «tW ;j- j 

^ ar^?rft[aT ^ iT=sgTftr ar^^rfot i ^afgr&fit 
^ fTi ^rfWg; arate>3;5n# i 
^ ?n|<r3fl#t ( arf?!! ?r ” i rraf 

370 | 5 d%aj- ^r/r 53?!ntr, ^Kmaft 3wFW, 

trf%^ n arsncigr^w^rotJrs^ I ^ grfe’r- 







i wt' i 

^>rf5r3r> ^ BTffl I «TjT^^ 5tT 3r5gr?”f^ I 

^ I arsg i ft , smcrfksfr srt, 

^ ” I crsft 

* ^tfti, ^nfiraft q: ■swr ‘ >pt 

m tif^f^rspg ’ vrfSiOT 
"^afr’"* 1 xrfirjlr ^ I 

virsr^T^rwoiTJT 1 ci ^ ?|»ir jft’irrsri’ 

So ' JcF an^rfterfs^H?”''' 

^ ‘%i%3:>ii ¥rf^4TV q- TJirfi’ ‘ ’ 

ml ?ra\ aT«iTtf^5?ii g- 

^Ts^rt 5r^<jr 'sf^R^sifi^rTf^ttif i tjsw- 


rTTOT ^l- 

.. ^ I ^rf^’'’" ^Tt) sff^ttrrr 

11 ^rf I gr?T grtr^TSTiT l vtftrsflf ^r ^ 1 ^vfi: 


?r^ ' ^ l ‘ ^ ^tV^isti* 

f^r 4^i[Jr ’ I ^rrrtfl ^rftra \ ‘ arst 
^'^'^r rg^ ’ \ ^rr^atr arf&ra' ‘ ’ ■% I 

■fif^?iT^ 1 sig^gfi- kr ■ft«r- 

1“ ’w i? 5T- 1 vtfStJi "sr ^ ) ‘ 5!^ % li^^- 

5;t?^r, ?i^i7tT fIrjrroV'iT xf^ ’ ■% I 

=?r vnferr 

arfir^t l ^ ?r ' q: srjff ’ fw 3rf%- 



'i^'s ^’T=!^g^t^!a; fH®§ sffsf^srfir i 


!rtg=I?*C i ‘ %!aft ’ fti«?: { \. 
so.sf^s)! s^<i 1 i^s ^ifvnsffri 

s«o ft%ra; t 
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?TafV 

^sft, ^"V cf%?T I crsft g^Kgr^nf^-- 
3;Dr iTsft ^ I Vs^fr ^r?HBT5ft'’V’it i 
fir f^5T 

fef^or ^rifatn'®'' i offEr sr 

Hsfr ^rtfar «r5T?finJiT gxif^Tii 

‘ %nt^ ^T^T cfdm nSt ^ ’ % i craft % 
amrir^RroVg- naft i rpufiraft 
^ ^nrftafr, ^f^aft ?r l ^^fri ‘Wiicrtrg 
gicri ' ^pjv ’ I an-^Tfrm 1 ‘ f^ ^r^- 
M-aa r fi r ’1 iRTsaft % TtpiT 1 craft arr^- 

f^rf^Ti^iTcm ^ ^c^tar- 

nfit^ cff^ '■sfan^ ^^IrP-ci ^rrcrttiTtiui 


^n^oft ?T 5W TnfTiiflT?iir % I cr^rf^ c{)Rui 
BTnqi^ an: %?inPr ^tsftj^r^fir^rr^’l 
craft anajrft^ 3f%^r ?n|Tjft i vrfonit | 

‘ ?r aR% f^amrrrft ’ f^arrarftrrw vrfSrq- 1 

‘ JT^roar, hi|^ srcrf^ ’ I ^nn 

vrftirlr 1 ‘ wiT?:T?r, ar^ cu t 

arfasr «3?ft arr^ng^ ^tf; vrlr ’1 

tT?TitT vrfSnt 1 ‘ -q^, ^ 5tjr ^ sTf ’ t 
amrflTiar ^rrf^ 1 ‘ %■ rr^f ’ i 

tfnaft t3:n^ arr^H- 


cE^'jrrHqrafli^a 

f^tflicr: 1?^; t 'i'JH 9!i|;5ii: (fg. |. 

c. 1. 'tac ) I 



^JTnrr^mir^fer^’r trorfrrsfir ^ l ferf ©■ tirw- 
^TsJ { ^rftrsiY ^ q-=5^ 1 ' jfi’ wgirerrsfii, sr 
Tsfl' ^r^Tcarw ^Ttroi 

H sroTTf ttot =gr ’ 1 cTafr m»i3iwvrf^55t^^ TTforr 
^rfSi^f I ‘ fra arftsJ cfFrorr wr^r- 

=gf^.m 1 3rf?«T im crsrf% ^5 

3Tg*?i7t, '?T5ft’rtr ^ i:tjt^ ’ i ^rfoir I 

‘ HofWrJr =Er^ni3nrf%sr5rx?jr ^ btj; sr^ % I 

n o rtf ’Jrr i ‘ vnm, Tr5r?5r, 

gf5:si?rsg ’ ■% I rOf wr ^irf^ l ‘ ’ I 

TT^'icir •>Tf&i^ 1 ‘ ■5(7^4, ^ ^drPci ^ 5ff^ ' I 
?rT^T wfSr^y I ‘ trft, Hrs^’sr nmr^- srt 
tfJr ’ 1% 1 ^nm ?nfNf ) f^r ^ ^fk 
-\<*, trTTratfrnift ^ijrnrr i 3Tr?T^- 

^ ^f%r ^TfOTT ^ 

’Stnt 1 ‘ •sft' fTHTT^, f%gi^i?nTJTnrirr«ivn fuig^- 

<t;;^ g finrqrf^-qTJrr I 
riT 5rT ^ arfrsi trs^HTr^, cTT 'msrs g^n^- 
JTsr^rt I JTt'rfir am i^TTaft 

^rmfir ^r r“‘’ 

§rm?f& vrfSTTT i ' ^isrgr, ar^pim^ ’ % l ‘ ^iSajwr 
gpF t ^orr TOi-g ,ij f^c,TTf, arf^sr ■6t usEcff s^S- 
"ivs^ ststf^istra: I iw-if 5^ift®irn ' sgnf&Ji 

^ w^wr 1 8?fEi^a 

^ ws^n t ')'•>» limjJiffl wg siwrac 

3q?5I3., lEEs^qi^ttijf^gTrini ggr ' 




^ gr. srgarml^rr ’ i 

fraft 3T^T?rT gsffe I sgrrforr si^^r- 

Tjur tf^.n^ar^gT'TJT ^ 1 cTSfV 'T^iTT ^S'ny' 1 ’Ttr- 
wqr ^ HWtrgair i 5Tffr^6:'ir'"’^ sr?;- 
^ EfTTSTt I cTTcf 

^OT fgf?ji%or^rRTrnT^ m ‘ ^Iwwk q^- 
fW’ % ?rgttf^> ;t f^fSgisTTBtTjf 

srr^aft g^nft i (T^ft sTiTS'^^'^nr 

^rgciTvrl- i srp^ 

♦;^'ct(«i<iM*i<io'ttj I 

aijr^n ’T frt^TOT-i- 

Iprflrf^rppTr, ^^trart wgieft 

fK<V%fV3iV'’ ^^trrr'i' Hgctrair 

^OnTT^, 3rr.Tfi^'*‘“ i^ti;, 

^jft, fid% ’Erg';^ 1^- 

mt % I Eiaft f^ffcr^r ‘ ?F?r, 
f^Tpqr’ 1 f^^rf6i?nt =^goif%5^it, fw'Jcfi 
f%f trft^nifT, firsfN' i 

?r3ft %f^rfJnr|T s=5urfir cn?? w- 

^ ^JT^TTS ■feam, apit % ^^arrSTt, 

^%3fT ajT ?r arr ’ % sEnnnsTt I ttut 

tvsi aT£)>ai«iR’n;E[, 1 ')'3'>v gsatcr:! 
tiRfiaE?? I toRt: 3{cg<lRr: uRnaE^ i 'i«'i ) 

HJSTi I sft: g»in?p, | ^sqqwR[%<fr: 1 li? 
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Samar aicca-kaha 

The story of the Sixth Birth 

[ Dharana and Laxmij 
the husband and the wife. ] 



[3] Here in Jambudvipa, in the country 
o£ Bharata, there was a city named Maka- 
ndf; it was devoid of irreligion; it was free 
from the blemishes of the time; it was with- 
out calamity; it was the residence of the 
goddess of political wisdom: 

In which even the swans, engaged in 
descending into the wells of a number of 
mansions, danced to the jingle of anklets, 
caused by the playful movements of ladies 
intoxicated with wine; (1) 

In which the class o£ men was of strai- 
ghtforward disposition, of sweet speech, with 
its mind set on religion, calling first and 
full of love. (2) 

[ 4 ] There (ruled) a king named Kala- 
meha, who crushed his proud enemies and 
established well the order for religion and 
non-religion. There was also a merchant 
there named Bandhudatta, who was very 
much respected and who was the crest- 
jewel of the merchants of the whole city. 
He turned his face away from another’s 
wife and not from the solicitations ( of the 
needy); he was ungreedy of another’s wea- 



Ith but not of earning religious merit; he 
was unsatisfied in benevolent acts and not in 
the acquirement of wealth; he was full of 
love and not of arrogance; he was poor in 
blemishes, not in prosperity. The city was 
exceedingly adorned by him, as the Malaya 
forest by I’arijita plant; as the spring by 
the coming of flowers; as the splendour of 
the rainy season by the row of clouds; as 
the autumnal season by the disc of the 
moon His treasure was depleted by the 
circle of friends like the buds of the lotus- 
lake by the disc of the sun; and by the 
host of the needy, the fruits ( i. e. requi- 
rements ) were taken by having his 
support as by putting a foot on the trunk 
of the desire-yielding tree. He had a wife 
named Haraprabha who was 'equal to him 
in family, handsomeness, prosperous condi- 
tion and disposition. He enjoyed with her 
the pleasures of senses so as to have the 
unbroken spread of religion and worldly 
gain . 

Here, now, the god dwelling in the Ka- 
Ipa-heaven called Anata, having completed 
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the due period of life in that heaven, fell 
and was born in the womb o£ Haraprabha. 
And in the last quarter of that night, she 
saw in a dream the goddess of Wealth 
entering her womb through her mouth. The 
goddess of wealth sat on the seat of a 
celestiallotus. She bad a white silk— gar- 
ment. Her girdle was studded with varied 
jewels. Her breasts were covered with the 
upper garment, which was so soft and deli- 
cate in touch. She looked beautiful with 
the neck adorned with pearl-necklaces. She 
held full-blown lotuses with bees humming 
(over them). She was sprinkled with cele- 
stial gold pots by white elephants. 

[S] Seeing this, she got up. She, full 
of joy, told this to her husband. He said 
to her, ” O charming lady, your son will 
be the dwelling-place of wealth.” She asse- 
nted to this. Then some time passed of her 
who became even more devoted to the attain- 
ment of three groups ( viz, Dharma, Artha 
and Kama). The time for delivery arrived. 
She got through delivery. She gave birth to 
a son; and Bandhudatta was informed of 
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this through a maid— servant, named 

Pan'tosa. He was satisfied. She was given 
a reward. The ceremony that was proper 
was done. The child became a month 
old. His name was fixed Dharana like his 
grand— father's. He attained boyhood and 
was taught the cluster of arts. Being ciever, 
there he could catch up the whole untold 
Hentence even when the first word was 
uttered. 

In the meantime, the bell-dweJIing 
soul of Vijaya, having turned up from that 
heJ], wandered again in this worldly existe- 
nce. He did in the next birth such an 
action that he was born as a woman in the 
womb of Jaya, the wife of merchant Kar- 
tika. She grew as the time went by. Her 
name was fixed Laxmi. She attained youth. 

On account of the incomprehensible nature 
of the consequence of actions, by the behests 
of destiny, he ( i.e. Dharana ) married her 
with great pomp, Dharana had love towards 
Laxmi; but she had no love towards Dha- 
rana. She thought, “Enough to me of this 
world of living beings where every day 
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Dharana is seen.” Thus some time passed of 
them enjoying the pleasures of senses al- 
most of a deceitful nature. 

^63 Once, when the festival of the god 
of love was proceeding apace, Dharana 
went to the garden Malayasundara in a 
fine chariot for sport. He arrived at the 
city-gate. In the meantime, Devanandi, the 
son of merchant Panchnandi, after sporting 
in that very garden arrived at the same 
city-gate in a fine chariot. Both the cha- 
riots met at the city-gate. Due to the lar- 
geness of the chariots, there was no room 
for exit and entrance for both of them at 
the same time. 

Devanandi said, ‘‘ O Dharana, turn aside 
your chariot while my chariot enters. ’’ 

Dharana said, “ My chariot has already 
gone ahead, and it is not possible to turn 
it. So rather turn your one aside, while my 
one gets out.” 

Devanandi exclaimed, “ O Dharana, in 
what way am I Inferior to you, that I should 
turn aside my chariot ?” 
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Dharana said, " It ( our state ) indeed 
is equal 1” 

Thus both the merchant-sons halted 
there. The way for exit and entrance was 
blocked for the citizens. The rumour spread 
among people. The elders of the town came 
to knovv the account. They said to themselves. 

'* Both of them are the sons of great men; 
in this case, it is not proper to reject even 
a single of them. So what indeed is here 
suited to the occasion, is that both of them 
should be scolded in this way — ' Why are 
you puffed up with arrogance on account 
of riches earned by your fore-fathers ? 
Who of you has done big charities by 
wealth, earned by your own bands ? [7^ Who 
has got the religious works done ? Who has 
lifted up the class of misery-stricken people ? 

Whb has satisfied his parents ? Then why 
do yon have this useless prank worthy to 
be laughed at by people and befitting low 
men ? So end this; turn each of you his 
chariot aside from the back; what else can 
be done ?” Having so thought, they said to 
the four leaders of the town, " They should be 
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treated by you in this manner.” and asked 
them to go. These £our leaders were clever 
in putting their say ia an orderly manner, 
well-versad in religious and worldly ways, 
fully ripe with regard to the state of their 
age, the very residence of tranquility, the 
revealer of the results in this world and the 
next, well-settled on the side of duty and 
respected by all townspeople. They went to 
them ( i, e. the young merchants). They 
( young-merchants ) welcomed them; and 
the leaders of the town admonished them. 
The opinion of the citizens was put before 
them. Devanandi was satisfied ( thinking the 
act ) nice. Dharana felt ashamed ( thinking 
the act ) unbecoming. 

He said, "0 leaders of the town, I 
must certainly do, whatever you order. But 
you have advised me properly. 1 am ashamed 
of my action. I have offered great disrespect. 
I believe myself like an unripe foetus. So 
do me this favour. Ut these chariots be taken 
aside; and we go from here thi.s very day 
to another country. Then only the chariot of 
ona who comes within a year, having earned 
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the great amount of wealth and does more 
actions worthy of a good man^ shall enter 
or go out on this very thirteenth day.” 

[83 The leaders said, ” Enongh of this 
resolve." 

Dharana said, “ Otherwise I shall not 
be satisfied. ” 

The leaders said, "In this case, the 
citizens are authority. 

Dharana said, " Inform the citizens of 
this. ” 

Devanandi said, " It .is proper; what 
wrong is there in this ?” 

Then the citizens were informed. They 
liked it very much. Their parents were 
called. The whole matter was narrated to 
them. They also liked it very much. Then 
they were made to make a promise. "You 
should not pur them to difficulty." Dharana 
and Devanandi were then called. Each of 
them was given the goods of the value of 
five lacs of Dinaras, The document was 
drawn up: ‘ The chariot of him who within a 
year shall show his mettle by earning more 
wealth, shall pass through; and not the 
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chariot of the other.’ They gave their own' 
hands ( signatnres ) to this. The seal -was 
put upon it; and it was deposited in the 
store-house of the town. Dharana and 
Devanandi, accompanied by their retinue 
started ■with a goodly number of men. Having 
taken goods as was proper, they started for 
another country — one for the north and the 
other for the east. 

In the meantime Laxmi thought “The 
countries are far off; the separation is easy 
and the union is difficult; 1 do not therefore 
know what I shall come to on the way. He 
is separated without being killed.” The 
merchant-sons went one measure. Their 
wives along with their retinue were sent 
by Bandhudatta and Pancbnandi, having 
thought of the physical well-being (^of their 
sons ) after the permission from the elders 
of the town. [9] The -wives along with their 
attendants met them. Some days passed as 
they travelled certain measures every day. 

On some other time, as the caravan 
was proceeding onward, Dharana saw in 
one forest- grove a young Vidyadhara, quite 
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There is a king named S’ri-prabha in 
Ujjaini, He has a daughter by name 
Jayas’ri, beautiful like the banner of the 
god of love. Though she was asked for, 
she was not given to S’is’upala the son of 
the king of Konkana. He gave her to 
S’ri-vijaya, the son of Vatses’vara, whose 
sole ambition was to do good to others. 
[lO] S'ri— vijaya came there for the purpose of 
a marriage with Jayas’ri. Then when the great 
marriage festival began in great pomp. S’is’u- 
pala, seeing that she had gone out to pay 
respects to the god of love, carried away 
Jayas’ri, making an attack in the morning. 
There arose a great confusion. S’ri-vijaya 
heard the matter. He pursued ( S’is’upala ) 
and caught him. A battle took place. 
Conquering S’is’upila, he, though deeply 
wounded, brought back Jayas’ri. That high- 
souled man has his life in balance on account 
of the bigness of the wound. That princess 
also stands in great misery experiencing the 
indescribable condition, with her lotus-like 
face bent upon the left hand, ( having deter- 
mined ) ' 1 shall not take food so long as 
he has taken neither food nor drink ’ 
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Here lies the reason (of my dejection), 
My father said, ‘ This wordly existence is 
such. Here the Jiving beings are the play- 
things of the results of Actions, So enough 
of dejection.' Then I thought, ‘ When f had 
been to the Himavat mountain yesterday, my 
friend, a young Gandbarva, Gandharvarad 
by name said to me having seen a great 
medicinal herb that grew in the cave — ‘ O 
Hen akundaia, this hearsay is indeed right 
that the power of jewels, incanadons and 
herbs is beyond thought; because the power 
of this herb is such that by it a big wound 
of a sword that has cut even the bones is 
healed, — the pain subsiding the very mo- 
ment by the water in which it is washed.’ 
[113 ^ have seen its efficacy. Then I 

thought to go to the Himav and having 
taken it, to bring it to S’ri-vijaya. Then 
having remembered somehow the lore to 
rise up to the sky, J went to the, Himavat 
mountain, took the herb, descended from the 
Himavat and turned back speedily so that 
S'ri-vijaya might not come to great harm. 

I arrived at this grove. I descended here 
for the purpose of rest on account of 
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exhaustion caused by my coming swiftly. I 
cleaned my feet; and sat near the Kurabaka 
tree. I waited for a muhurfca and ■( then ) 
started for Ujjaini. I tried to remember the lore 
to move in the sky. At the time, on account 
of my haste in going and owing to the lore 
being acquired newly, I forgot a syllable. 1 
am rising up and falling down as it has not 
been properly repeated. ” 

Dharana said, " What is the remedy, 
in such a case 1” 

Hemakundala said, “ There is no remedy. 
Hence my heart sinks, and my intellect does 
not work on the apprehension of the death 
of the prince. 1 am greatly dejected with the 
idea that the object of desire does not come 
about certainly of those who are of slow 
merit.” 

Dharana said, ” Is it the condition that 
it can be repeated before another ?” 

Hemkundala said, “ It is. ” 

Dharana said, “ If so, then. speak; somhow 
I may get you a ( missing ) syllable 

[12] Thinking that ‘ there is nothing 
impossible to the power of men,’ he repeated 



the lore, as he ordinarily knew. But Dharana 
on account of Padanusari power got the 
( missing ) syllable. He repeated it to Hem- 
kundaln. He ( Hemfcundala ) was satisfied. He 
said, “ O great man, you have given me life 
by the attainment of the desired object for 
the king. What should I then do for you V’ 

Dharana said, “ You have done ybur 

duty 

Then having thought, ' Oh, how great 
he is I ’ Hemkuudala said, “ May you do 
the benevolent act ” and gave him the piece 
of the herb. He accepted it being afraid to 
break the request, Vidyadhara went away 
a.ud Dharana came to his caravan, Sotae days 
passed away. 

Once when the caravan had encamped 
on the bank of a mountain river, he, who had 
not gone very far, saw the S’abara youths. 
They were o£ the colour of a wild bufialo 
and a black cloud, were half-clad with bark- 
garments, had in their bands the drawn-out 
bows and were accompanied with the groups 
of dogs. They were weeping miserably. He 
called them and asked, " Why do you weep?” 



[ 13. 12. 

They said, “We have, good sir, the lord of 
our village, by name Ealasena, 

Whose astonished armies, thinking about 
the reasons of his strength here do not keep 
themselves to the fortress, even at the dan- 
ger from the hostile troops; (3) 

Overpowered by the wound of whose 
single arrow, the lions — whose sole interest 
is in tearing open the temples of the 
elephants, [ 13 ] and whose bodies are disabl- 
ed — cannot move a step. (4) 

Having heard that the lion had come, 
he took the bow with arrows and went out 
of the village alone. He did not see the 
lion, hidden by the banyan tree. He went 
by his side, and caught him from behind, 
Turning by the side, he killed the Hon by 
the sword. He (the lion) also tore off the part 
of his head. Believing ‘ 1 will not now live, ’ 
he prepared to enter fire. His wife came to 
know this account about him. Then she, 
though pregnant, prepared to do the same 
thing. Even though she was checked bv the 
lord of the village, she did not stop. Then 
to save her, we are eenc by him for the 
purpose of bringing her parents. He is 
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indeed full of the dentiment of valour and 
dear to bis own relatives. We do not know 
trhat will come off. Being afflicted by great 
pain and unable to bear this extremeness 
of grief, with no remedy existing, we oniy 
weep having resorted to the disposition of 
a woman,” 

Dharana said. "Friends, enough of grief. 
Show me the lord of the village. Perhaps 
I can keep up his life.” 

Then, having fallen on their feet, the 
S’abaras, with eyes dilating under the 
influence of joy, said, ” Respected sir, thus 
you are fay form the incarnation of a god. 
You are alone able ro console the lord. 
Moreover, if you think of favouring us, may 
you go quickly; so that the great harm may 
not come to the lord. ” Then taking the 
herb given by Vidyadhara [14] having 
ridden the mule, the merchant-son, surround- 
ed by some of his men, went quickly. Under 
the foot of a banyan tree, he saw JCalasena 
sitting by the side of the pyre, with limbs 
sprinkled by the jets of blood, in company 
of his wife who was weeping indtsdacdy 
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and affectionately. The matter was narrated 
to him by a S’abara youth. Attempting to 
get up to receive him, he fell on the ground, 
with his eyes closed in a swoon. Dharana 
said, ‘ Water, water !” Then the water was 
brought in a lotus-leaf. He put in it the herb. 
Having adjusted the torn part of the head, 
he sprinkled him with it, while on account 
o£ the incomprehensible nature of the herb, 
Kalasena got up, with the wounded part 
becoming invisible and being even more good 
-looking than his former self. His wife, along 
with the retinue was pleased. Falling upon 
his feet, he said, ‘‘ Respected sir, my life, 
whose great purpose has been achieved by 
saving the life of my beloved, belongs to 
you; what else can I say here ?” Dharana 
said, ■' The life of a great man belongs to 
all. What is more in this ?” Kalasena said 
“Order me, respected sir, that which should 
be done by me.’’ Dharana said. “ You are a 
great man; what else then can be said ? 
Still show mercy to living beings.” Kalasena 
said, '' By your word, 1 shall give up hunt 
throughout my life.” Dharana said, “ I have 
only done my duty.” The merchant-son 
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and affectionately. The matter was narrated 
to him by a S’abara youth. Attempting to 
get up to receive him, be fell on the ground, 
with his eyes closed in a swoon. Dharana 
said, ''Water, water !” Then the water was 
brought in a lotus-leaf. He put m it the herb. 
Having adjusted the torn part of the head, 
he sprinkled him with it, while on account 
of the incomprehensible nature of the herb, 
Kalaseua got up, with the wounded part 
becoming invisible and being even more good 
-looking than his former seif. His wife, along 
with the retinue was pleased. Falling upon 
his feet, he said, “ Respected .sir, my life, 
whose great purpose has been achieved by 
saving the life of my beloved, belongs to 
you; what else can I say here ?" Dharana 
said, '‘The life of a great man belongs to 
all. What is more in this ?” Kalasena said 
“ Order me, respected sir, that which should 
be done by me. ” Dharana said, “ You are a 
great man; what else then can be said ? 
Still show mercy to living beings.” Kalasena 
said, “ By your word, 1 shall give up hunt 
throughout my life.” Dharana said, “ I have 
only done my duty.’' The merchant-son 
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of mine. So get me freed, O ye, get me 
freed ! ” 

Then Dherana thought with the purity 
.of mind, “ A guilty man can not speak 
thus.” He, being overcome with pity, said to 
the policmen, " O noble sirs, wait a Muhurta 
for my sake. In the meantime, I shall solicit 
the king for him and get him released even 
by the payment of ransom.” 

They said, " 1£ so, be quick.” 

Then, taking the pearl-necklace, worth a 
lac of Dinaras f i6] he went to the king. He 
saw the king. Having narrated the account, 
he solicited the king on behalf of the 
Chandala. The king did him favour. He came 
with the messenger to the ground for the 
purpose of freeing him. He was released. 
He paid respects to the policemen saying, 

” You have given unto him his life. ” He 
made the food for the journey given to the 
Chandala and said to him, ’ 0 good sir, do 
what you like.’ Saying, ‘Respected sir, may 
you not have that condition wherein I may 
be useful.’ — he, with hands folded and the 
knees, palms of hands and the head placed 
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[i 73 The confused sound in it was made 
by cuckoos who were on the trees which 
had abundenoe of fruits. It was pleasing on 
account of the sounds of monkeys who 
were having a swing on the branches of 
trees, (7), 

‘ There the herds of elephants fled away 
on being alarmed at the arrogant roar of 
lions. The mountain-ranges shone with animals 
moving as the flames of the forest conflagra- 
tion encircled them. (8). 

The sides of its pools were battered by 
the strokes of the snouts of merciless boars, 
The groves of Hintala trees were crushed by 
the herd of elephants mad with pride. (9), 

Passing through it three marches, the 
caravan, in which the fear was produced by 
the aquatic animals in the pool, encamped 
in its (of the pool) vicinity. (10). 

Encamping on the bank and sportino- 
happily in the lake, the caravan slept a° 
night having P.xed the guards. (11). 

In the last quarter of the night, the army 
of S’abaras, making terrible and harsh sounds 
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took all wealth and some prisoners and came 
before Kalaaena. (18). 

They said, “O lord, this wealth is brought 
from the caravan and also a few prisoners, 
Now your lordship holds authority over this.” 
Then Kalasena asked the prisoners, ‘‘Whose 
and from which place is this caravan 2" In 
the meantime he came upon and recognised 
the merchant-son’s man named Sangama, who 
had come with the merchant-son on the 
occasion of healing the wound made by the 
lion. He said, “ O good man, 1 have seen 
you somewhere,” He said ” 1 do not know; 
but you know me.” Kalasena said, “ Were 
you in attendance on the merchant-son 
whose name 1 do not know, though he was 
the cause giving life to me and who had 
started to go to the northern country ? ” 
Sangama said ” Who and how was he the 
cause of giving life to you 1 ” Kalasena said, 
Last year, here, I had my life brought to 
the throat somehow by a lion verily like 
the god of death. Then here by some 
merchant-son who was going to the northern 
country, I was somehow - I do not know - 
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to find out Dharana. He, contemplating with 
himself ‘ I have, alas, done wrong !” went 
to search for him. He did not find Dharana. 
He came back to the caravan. All S’abaras 
met together. They said “We have not seen 
him.” Then Kalasena was in great grief. 
He said, 

“ A good action, done by a good person 
to a bad person, yields a bad fruit, just as- 
even milk offered to a serpent turns into 
poison. (19) 

He gave life to me, to my wife and to 
my son; while I have ever done all acts an- 
tagonistic to him. (20) 

Then -what is the use of this long- 
drawn speech which is useless like the 
blossoming of flowers at improper times ? 
O men of the caravan, O S’abaras, this is 
my vow : 

[20] If I can not put him right with this 
wealth within five days, I shall enter the- 
flames of a well-lit fire. What more?’’ (21). 

Having taken such a vow, he made a 
mental determination before his family— 
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goddess Kadambari for the fulfilment of 
the object} 

“ If I somehow see here that high- 
souled one living, 1 shall do thee, 0 divine 
goddess, the offering with ten men,” (22) 
Having made such a mental determina- 
tion, he sent, in all directions, S’abaras, 
with the food for journey lasting for many 
days, for the purpose of finding out Dharana, 
He himself being very much dejected, went to 
find him out. 

Now Dharana, contemplating, ‘ There 
is no other remedy.’ when the caravan was 
conquered, fied away turning his back, with 
the herb alone as his wealth, having taken 
Laxml with him. He, forgetting the directions 
on account of fear, went quickly and arrived 
at a mountain when the day was left only 
a Muhurta. 

It was a mountain named Pilindba- 
nilaya. There the forest conflagration took 
place on account of the friction of the 
branches of many kinds of trees. The lions 
bad to go out of the caves burnt fay the for- 
.est-conflagration. It was made uneven by 
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the dirty heaps of grass and the bodies of 
elephants killed by lions. There innocent 
deer were afraid while walking with great 
difficulty due to those uneven obstacles. 
There the sleeping tigers snored with the 
joy of drinking the blood of deer. There 
the herd of buffaloes was running away on 
account of the fear of tigers. There great 
pythons were crushed by the feet of the herd 
of buffaloes. [ 31 ] It was terrible on account 
of groans and sighs given out by pythons. 
There many animals were gulped off by 
wandering carnivorous beasts, terrible and 
many. It was like the time of the fipal 
annihilation to the animals. (23) 

And there having seen Laxrhf, whose 
lotus-like face was covered over with the 
particles of sweat and whose strength to go 
further had disappeared on account of im- 
proper walking on foot, Dharana thought, 
“ O what a consequence of my actions is 
that HOW my beloved is even in such a 
condition !” Laxmf thought "If he is under 
this calamity, I even prefer this exhaustion.” 
Dharana searched for fruit— water in order 
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turns into water whejn mixed with its juice. 
[ 22 ] I shall open the artery o£ my hand and 
give her my own bloody turned into water by 
the juice of Tuvaritthia; and in order to 
remove her hunger, I shall give her the flesh 
of my thigh, having cooked it in the forest-con- 
flttgration. Otherwise, undoubtedly, she will 
not live; and what is the use of life to me 
if she is dead ? I have for myself the herb 
for healiag the wound. The pangs o£ my 
wound will be removed by that herb as it 
conies in touch with blood. It will not there- 
fore cause her torment.” He then did as he 
planned with the help of his knife in the 
howl made up of Palas’a leaves. He went 
to him. He said to her *' 0 beautiful one, 
water is obtained; so may my charming 
one drink it.” She drank it and felt at ease. 
He brought her meat. He said "This is the 
meat of a rabbit that lost its life in the 
forest-conflagration. You are hungry. So eat 
it.” She ate it. 

Then having passed some time, they 
proceeded, following the sun to the northern 
direction. They came to a city called Mahasara, 
As the sun set, they entered the city. They 
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put up in the temple of a Yaksa. As the 
quarter had hardly passed, Laxmi’ said, " 0 
dear lord, I am overcome by thirst.” Dharana 
said, " 0 beautiful one, wait, I shall 
bring water from the river, " He took a 
small vessel and brought it. She drank it. 
Dharana slept. Laxmi got up in the last 
quarter of the night. She thought, '' The fate 
is favourable to me, as he has reached such 
a condition. By what remedy can he have 
condition worse than this V’ In the mean- 
time, a thief named Chandarudra, who was 
pursued by poIicemet),f233 entared there being 
unable to walk, with jewels and other goods. 

Its (of the temple) door was put under a 
siege. The policemen said, “ Oh, be you 
careful. He is caught. Where will he go ?” 

This was heard by Laxmi. She heard the 
sound of the steps of Chandarudra, 
She thought. '' There must be some cause 
in this matter. So I shall ask what it is. 
Perhaps my desires may be fulfilled,” 

Then she went in the vicinity of Chanda- 
rudra, suggesting (her presence) by a long- 
drawn low voice. She asked her, '‘Who are you, 
trood man and why do those people call out 

is 
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at the door He said, “ O charming one, 
enough of me 1 I ask however to the 
charming one, if there is somewhere little 
water here.” He said, ‘‘There is, if you can 
tell me the purpose.” Then he thought, ‘‘0 
the courage of a woman ! what daring ! Oh, 
how fine is the arrangement of words ! Indeed 
she must be a fitting person.” Having so 
contemplated, he said, “ O beautiful lady, 
it is a long tale and cannot be narrated in 
brief. Still however hear. At present, I am 
a thief. While having taken goods and 
jewels from the palace of the king, I was 
coming out, the policemen caught me. Many 
policemen followed me. 1 was alone. Being 
exhausted to walk further, I have entered 
here.” 

On account of the darkness of night, 
the danger to life and the commonness of 
purpose, having beseiged the door, in the 
belief ‘ We have attained the object of our 
desire,’ the policemen [243 cried out. Then 
thinking, ‘‘ If fortune follows me, I have 
attained the object of my desire,” Laxmi 
said, “ O good man, if it is so, enough of 
your dejection. I shall help you to live if 
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you hear my words. ” Chandarudra said, 
“ May my charming one order,” Laxaii 
said, '' Hear. I am the daughter of merchant 
Earttka, the resident of Makandt. My name 
is Laxtnimati. I am married to Dharana, 
the foe of my former life. I do not like tny 
husband. He is asleep here in this temple. 
So accept me; leave the stolen objects here, 
and let him obtain the condition befitting 
his actions. Even though you may be arrest- 
ed and taken before the king, when the 
night has waned, I shall say, ' This is my 
husband and not that.’ Then he will be a 
present to the divine god of death. 

Chandarudra said, “ 0 charming one, it 
will be so; but I am fettered hand and foot. 
Hence, aii people will know you here to be 
my wife whose name is unworthy to be 
repeated,” 

LaxmT said, " If that is so, what is the 
remedy 

Chandarudra said, *' There is here a 
remedy, if there is littfe water, ” 

She said " How f” 
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Chandarudra said " Listen. I have a 
thieE’s pill called the charmer of others’ 
siglit, of proven test, given to me by 
divine Skandatudra the veritable desire- 
yielding jewel. [£ the eyes are smeared with 
it mixed with water, [25] even thousand- 
eyed lord of gods cannot see living beings; 
how then can a man, the denizen of this 
mortal world V' 

Laxmi said If so, where is that pill ?” 
Chandarudra said, “ In the earthen pot.” La- 
xmf said, “ I£ so, why do you not smear 
it 1” Chandarudra said, “ I have no water. ” 
Laxmi said, ‘‘ i will give. ” Chandarudra said, 
” I am given life by my lady.’’ Water was 
given. Both of them smeared their eyes. 
He said to her, "O charming lady, so long 
as the merchant-son is not taken away from 
here, you should not go. ” She agreed. The 
goods and jewels were put near Dharana. 
They stood at one place. 

The night waned. Dharana got up. He 
was caught by policemen. They saw the 
goods and jewels, and took them from his 
side. Then he was fettered, and let out o£ 




the temple. He thought, “What is this ? Or, 
it may be nothing else; only the play o£ an 
adverse fate t When it is adverse, even nectar 
becomes poison, even a rope a black serpent, 
even a puddle an ocean, even an atom a 
mountain, even the rat’s hole the nether- 
'vorld, even a good person a bad person, even 
son an enemy, even the mother a she-ser- 
pent, even light darkness, even forgiveness 
anger, even tenderness pride, even straight- 
forwardness a deceit, even contentment greed, 
even truth an untruthj even the dear one 
harsh, even the wife an antagonist. So what 
is the use of thinking about this ? One 
under its sway can not act otherwise. Even 
more than this mishap, [26] what troubles 
me is, that the miserable lady who has not 
experienced the separation from relatives is 
not seen. Or, it is better that she is not 
seen; for she, tarnished by the blemish 
taching to me, will get the same mishap. 
Thinking so, he was taken to the royal 
palace. 

He was held on the main road, as 
the king had no time. The day was over. 
Ho was then announced to the king, by 
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them thinking he ( i. e. the king ) had time. 
They said '' Lord, this great rogue, in the 
disguise of a merchant, clever in the ways 
oE deceit, is arrested alone with the stolen 
goods. Your lordship is now the authority.” 
Then the king said, '* What is the use o£ 
him 1 Kill him.” He was then led to the 
street of Chandalas and was given over to 
the trusted Chandalas who were the here- 
ditery executioners to the royal household. 
They were informed, “ Eh 1 His lordship 
orders that this thief must be put to death.” 
They said “As his lordship orders.’’ He was 
given over to them. The policemen went 
away. The leader oE Chandalas said “Whose 
turn is there this month for the work o£ 
execution 1” Chandalas said “ Of Moria.’’ 
He said, “ Call Moria quickly .” Moria was 
called and he came. The leader said, “ Eh, 
Moria, this thief is sent by his lordship and 
he is to be killed. So lead him to the funeral 
ground quickly and kill him. The day is 
now only a quarter. Let not there be 
carelessness in the night as to him being 
not killed in the meantime." Moria said ‘‘It 
will be just as you say." He was entrusted 
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to Moria [273 and Moria knew him. "How ts 
it that he is that merchant-son who saved 
my life. Alas ! Such is even his condition.” 
Thinking so, Moria was dejected. He thought, 
Of even the aun and the moon come to 
a calamity for a Muhurta by the prankish 
movements of Rahu, I very much like the 
order of the master on account of his ( i. e. 
Dharana’s ) sight. So I shall lead him to the 
funeral ground. I shall know from him the real 
account." He was led to the funeral ground; 
his bonds were cut off; he ( i, e. Moria ) 
having fallen on his feet questioned him, 
O respected sir, do you remember me to 
have been released in AyamukhT ?” Dharana 
said, " O dear one, I do not remember 
well,’’ Moria said, " Don't you remember ? 

I was freed by you with great ransom after 
visiting the king when I was arrested as a 
thief though I was not a thief.’’ Dharana 
said, "O good man, it issovery insignificant” 
Moria said, " Then tell me, respected sir, 
how did you come to this condition ?’’ Dha- 
rana said " O good man, ask the fate in this 
matter.” Moria thought, “ Nothing will be 
served by the waste of time. He ’'■a man 
^st 
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oE self-respect. How will he tell 1 t)r what 
is the use of the matter being told ? Strange 
are the pranks o£ Eate. So what is the use 
of my insistence in this matter ? Or lie has 
in fact told me by speaking, ‘Ask the fortune’. 

So this is here fitting to the occasion that 
he should be soon released.” Thinking so, 
he said, ” O respected sir, what is the use 
of speaking more ? Get off quickly giving 
up dejection.” Dharana said, ‘‘ 0 good mini, 

I shall not [28] protect my life at the cost 
of another’s life. So kill me; you are merely 
the executor of the order.” Moria said O 
respected sir, enough of the doubt of the 
destruction of my life. This king is a 
good-natured person; he will not kill us 
even for hundred faults. But if you, respect- 
ed sir, do not go away, I shall certainly do 
away v/ilh my life, .So may your honour 
go.” Then thinking ‘ There is nothing im- 
proper to a good man’s love’ — Dharana 
said, “ 0 good man, if bo, then I get off,” 
Moria said, “ I am indeed favoured.” Then 
he showed him the way. Having bowed to 
him, Moria returned, Dharana got away in 
obedience to his friend. He thought, “Now, 
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to J^ioria [zjJ and Moria knew him. "How is 
it that he is that merchant-son who saved 
my life. Alas ! Such is even his condition." 
Thinking so, Moria was dejected. He thought, 
even the sun and the moon come to 
a calamity for a Muhurta by the prankish 
movements of Rahu, I very much like the 
order of the master on account of his ( i. e, 
Dfaarana's ) sight. So I shall lead him to the 
funeral ground. I shall know from him the real 
account.” He was led to the funeral ground; 
his bonds were cut off; he (i. e. Moria) 
having fallen on his feet questioned him, 

' O respected sir, do you remember me to 
have been released in Ayamukhi ?" Dharana 
said, '' O dear one, I do not remember 
tvell. Moria said, “ Don't you remember ? 

I was freed by you with great ransom after 
visiting the king when I was arrested as a 
thief though I was not a thief." Dharana 
said, ' O good man, it is so very insignificant” 
Moria said, " Then tell me, respected sir, 
how did you come to this condition ?" Dba- 
rana said “ O good man, ask the fate in this 
matter.^’ Moria thought, “ Nothing will be 
served by the waste of time. He >'■ a man 
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oE self-respect. How wUl he tell ? Or what 
is the USB of the matter being told ? Stranne 
are the pranks of fate. So wliat is the use 
of my insistence iu this matter ? Or lie has 
in fact told me by speaking, ‘Ask the fortune’. 
So this ia here fitting to the occasion that 
he should ba soon released.” Thinking so, 
he said, “ O respected sir, what is the use 
of speaking more ? Get off quickly giving 
up dejection.” Dharana said, '■ 0 good man, 

I shall not [28] protect my life at the cost 
of another's life. So kill me; you are merely 
the executor of the order.” Moria said '' O 
respected sir, enough of the doubt of the 
destruction of my life. This king is a 
good-natured person; he will not kill us 
even for hundred faults. But if you, respect- 
ed sir, do not go away, I shall certainly do 
away with my life. So may your honour 
go." Then thinking ‘ There is nothing im- 
proper to a good man’s love’ — Dharana 
said, “ 0 good man, if so, then I get off,” 
Moria said, ” I am indeed favoured.” Than 
he showed him the way. Having bowed to 
him, Moria returned. Dharana got away in 
obedience to his friend. He thought, "Now 
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where will the innocent fawn-eyed lady be? 
Indeed, she must have been held up by 
some thief when that obedient lady, leaving 
me behind might have got up for making 
water. She must have been carried off by 
him. She might nob have spoken, suspecting 
my destruction. Otherwise, how is she not 
seen By her disappearance I believe the 
preservation of my life as fruitless,” Thinking 
so, he proceeded to find her. He took his 
hath in the Rijnpdlika. 

On this side, that Chandanidra, having 
gone away from the temple, went to the river 
Rijupalika. He thought, “ O how alarming 
is the nature of women that this woman all 
of a .sudden throwing off her husband in the 
nether world of great miseries and rejecting 
her own family has proceeded with me who 
am not previously seen even in a dream ! 

Alas ! How thoroughly women have 
gained a victory over the acts of poison, 
tigers, serpents, lions, sarahas, the iron age, 
fire, a demoness and the god of death. (24) 

A woman is muddy witiiout water, a 
tigress without a cave, the brows of the god 
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of death which are never at ease, and the 
thunderbolt without clouds. (25) 

[293 A woman is the residence of the 
family of false accusations; a woman is the 
field of evil actions in this world; a woman 
is the gate of evil condition; a woman is 
the source of evil things. (26) 

Women are as fickle as lightning and 
like poison sweet on the face; they are 
ruthless like the god of death and like sin 
worthy to be abandoned. (27) 

So enough of her to me. Thinking that 
she might not even give me over, in fact, 
to him, he took out all the gold that was 
on her body and abandoned her. 

She thought, “ in spite of all this, this 
is indeed nice that he {i. e. Dharana) is 
killed. So 1 shall go elsewhere”. She pro- 
ceeded to the bank oE the river. Dharana 
with the eyes fully wide under the influence 
of joy, saw her. He spoke to her '* 0 
beautiful one, whence have you come i” Then 
she proceeded to weep. 

He said to her, “ O beautiful one do 
Jiot weep. This worldly existence is such. 
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Here the Jiving beings are indeed the rec 
ptacle of calamities. So enough of dejectioi 
I am fortunate that I have got you.” 

Then she said, O Lord, while I gc 
up for malting water, I was held up by 
thief He has not done anything wrong t< 
me, on account of tite peculiar nature of £ 
woman and my abounding love towards you 
Thinking, ' An unwilling woman can not be 
ravished,’ he robbed me and left me here. 
Moreover, this tvoubles me more than the ill 
-treatment by a thief, that you are seen in 
such a condition. ” 

Then Dharaoa thinking that it was not 
otherwise as he had thought, said " O 
beautiful one, this is a email cause. By your 
sight, even this condition does not bring 
about dejection to me. So what does 

this matter ? Come, let us go.” She thought, 

‘‘ O the conqueuces of my sins 1 He has 
come back even from the jaws of death." 
She proceeded with him. They came to a 
place called Vikarapura. They took their food 
and drink. The sun set. The night was far 
advanced. Dharana thought, “ Thus it is not 
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proper tor one overpowered by the pod of 
death to stay here. 1 shall then take her 
to her maternal unde Skandadevn, the 
resident of Dantapura. Then 1 shall do as 
is found proper.” He told this to La.smi. She 
liked it very much. They proceeded to 
Dantapura. 

On the other side, finding that the 
merchant-son is not obtained, K'llasena 
became very sorry and entrusted the caravan 
to his own trusted men. He said to them, 

“ Eh 1 You should lake this to tlie elder of 
that great-souled man.” He thought, “ Even 
if my entreaty to the deity is not fulfilled, 
still however 1 shall complete the vow by 
offering the oblation as said, to Kadarabari.” 
He sent S’abaras for the purpose of getting 
the man for sacrificial oblatiot;. He arranged 
the ceremonial worship of Kadambari; took 
his bath in the mountain river; put on bark- 
garments; made a garland of Kauavira 
flowers and skulls; got the pyre made with 
valuable faggots; and proceeded towards the 
temple of Chandika. 

Now the S’abaras of Kalasena, wander- 
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ing about ihe forest Kafdambari found the 
mercharit'son, who had started for Danta- 
pura, at dawn on the next day. He was 
tied with ropes made from creepers. He 
was made to proceed to the temple of 
Chandika, along with his wife. He went a 
little way. He saw the surroundings of the 
temple of Chandika. .And how were they ? 
They were full of wood eaten up by white 
ants and of old trees which had rotted. 
[3ij They were full of uneven ant-biUs which 
had in them the pairs of serpents. They were 
full of noise made by tbe intoxicated and 
noisy groups of birds. There a number of 
Tris'ula marks were made thickly with blood 
on the trunks of steep trees. There on the 
branches of the trees were hung mouths, 
tails, hoofs, horns and necks of buffaloes, 
and sheep and a number of clothes. And also, 

It was like a cemetary which is mark- 
ed with skeletons, wherein the rays of the 
sun were obstructed by the flying groups of 
vultures surrounded by crows and birds. ( 28 ) 

It rendered satisfaction to the hearts 
of Pis'achas, demons, Yaksas, evil spirits and 
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low spirits. It settled down all the dust on 
account ol the oblations of blood spilled 
down. (29) 

Thus turning with terror about the 
surroundings of the temple of Chandika 
which were of this type, he proceeded to 
see the temple: — 

Its ramparts were made extensive nnd 
high by the white human skeletons. Its 
arch-pendents were made of standing skele- 
tons with their heads tied. (30) 

And the points of these ramparts were 
made with the terrible mouths of lions. 
There flags were made of long and white 
eiephant-skins resting on tall bambo-staffs. (31) 

Its open places were terrible and full 
of prisoners tied with fetters and with down- 
cast faces. It was surrounded by S’abara 
youths whose hands were occupied with 
sharp swords. (32) 

There the groups of birds were' alarm- 
ed by the big sound of drums beaten 
unevenly. It was full of S'abara women 
weeping indistinctly and miserably. (33) 
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And a number o£ roots were scattered 
near the walls made up of pointed tusks. 
The inner temple was cohered with hide 
taken out within only a moment. (34) 

[32j In it the auspicious lamps were 
lighted in skulls filled with human tailow. In 
it the columns of smoke were increased by 
pure Guggulu burning. (35) 

It had Swastika marks made up by the 
pearls of elephants, rice and the blood of 
S’abara wives. In it a number of chowries 
hung down long and white like moon’s 
rays. (36) 

There were the groups of the hides of 
wild boars, long, pendent and full of blood. 
The ground appeared beautiful on account 
of the collection of the leaves of KankelH, (37) 

It was adorned with the idol of 
Katyayanl, of very terrible form whose 
hands were occupied with a bow, a sword, 
a gong and the tail of demon Mahisasura, (38) 

Then having seen her Dharana con- 
templated. ■“ It is possible to escape from 
the tiger in the forest and also from the 
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elephant; butj say, who are able to runaway 
from good acts and had acts s” (39) 

He thinking so, a'as thrown into the 
crowd by S’abaras, having tied him fast, 
among the rogues who were previously 
fettered, (40) 


fn the meantime, Kalasena came to 
the temple of Chandika. He fell on bis 


test before Chandika. He said in choking 
tones, “0 divine goddess, even though you 
have done me no favour, still you should 
arrange in such a way as I may not be a rece* 
ptacle of miseries In the next birth.” Thinking 
' You know what great misery I have got by 

doing a bad turn to the merchant-son ’ he 

said to Kurangaka, " Eh. offer an oblation 
to the divine goddess.” Then speaking *' As 
the lord orders,” he threw an errand-carrier 
named Durgilaka, all whose limbs were 


overpowered with fear, having dragged him 
with hair. A vessel containing red-sandal was 
brought. [ 33 ] Durgilaka was smeared as if he 
were dead, Kalasena drew out a sword shining 
like the streak of lightning. Jt was lightly 
carried by him on his shoulder. He said to 
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Durgilalca, *' O good man, look upon thi; 
world of living beings well; you have to gc 
to heaven giving up life. What should be 
rendered to you ?" Then, being overpowered 
with fear, Durgilaka did not speak anything. 
He again asked; again he did not speak. 
Kaiasena was dejected, for, one whose desires 
are not fulfilled should not be killed. Having 
seen him, Dharana thought, " Alas, I have 
also to die like him ! It will be better if I 
am killed first; so that I may not see the 
death of poor beings and may do the good 
turn fay protecting his life for even a mo- 
ment, And the god of death is engaged in 
the acts of my downfall. Let him ( i. e. the 
god of death ) be satisfied too.” Thinking 
so, lie said to Kurangaka, “ 0 good man, 
tell this to the great lord that that poor man 
is downcast with fear. So what is his use ? 

1 am not used to requesting. Still as your 
object is to be achieved, let me ask one 
request.” This was conveyed to Kalasena. 
He said, "Let the good man ask anything 
exceptincr his life.” Dharana said, “ Leaving 
that man aside, kill me.” Then with eyes 
filled with tears, Kalasena said, " Who is 
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cie, who would offer himself to be killed 
solely with the desire of doing good to 
others ? This reminds me of the merchant- 
son.’’ He swooned and fell on the surface 
of the earth. Kis’oraka funned him. He got 
back consciousness. He said, “ Friend 
Kis’oraka, Just observe him. Who is that 
high-souled man who imitates the mode of 
the merchant-son V’ Having observed, [ 34 ] 
Kis’oraka said "Oh, he appears to me the same 
merchant-son by form, quite unresombling 
others. So may the lord of the village, him- 
Belf observe him.” Then, with py and dejection, 
he observed and recognised him. His bonds 
were untied. Leaving aside the sword, he 
fell on bis feet. He said, ‘‘ O merchant-son, 
^you should pardon me this fault of mine.” 
Dharana said, " 0 great man, this is indeed 
a good turn (done) by accomplishing the 
result desired,” Kalasena thought, ‘ Really 
he does not recognise me; hence he speaks 
like thisj so 1 shah reveal myself before 
him. ’ He said, ‘‘ O merchant-son, what 
. result, desired by you, is accomplished by 
me?” Dharana said, “ O good man, when 
the killing was begun, you fulfilled my 
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desire of death having given up that (man 
who was to be killed first).” Kalasena said, 
" 0 merchant— son^ what is the reason of 
this extreme dejection and the procedure 
towards death ?” Dharana said, “ 0 great 
man, enough now of this story. May you 
obtain your desired object.” Then thinking 
‘ What greatness be has J’ Kalasena said, 
O merchant— son, don't you remember me, 
who am Kalasena, the very pinnacle of un- 
grateful persons, who like a young elephant 
was thrown down by a lion and who am 
the cause of your own destruction though 
you yourself have preserved my life. I am 
kept alive by you. But I have done in- 
gratitude to you, I have separated you from 
the caravan, and brought you to such a condi- 
tion, which you did not at any time have 
before.” Then having remembered the previ- 
ous account and recognising Kalasena, whose 
face was downcast with shame, Dharana 
said, “ O great man, who am I to preserve 
your life ? It is indeed the consequence of 
your own merits. How are you ungratefuf,{^35] 
when you just on seeing me regret so much 
what you did out of ignorance ? So enough 
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of this. What is at present relevant ?” Then 
Kaiasena, overcome by shame, did not speak 
anything. Kis’oraka said what took place, 
without leaving out any detail, from the 
recognition of Sangamaka, to the procedure 
towards the giving up of life (by Kalasena). 
Then thinking, ‘ Oli, what gratitude, stable 
affection and greatness of heart, he has !’ 
Dharana said, “ O great man, the worship 
of gods and elders is indeed proper 
with flower-offerings, fragrant objects and 
sandal, and not with the killing of life. 
And also. 

There may be fire in water. There 
may be milk from the horn of a bull. There 
may be the nectar-juice from poison. But 
there can never be religious merit from 
killing. (39 a) 

Indeed those ignorant of absolution who 
kill hundreds of lives, casting a slur upon 
the sacrifices of deities, obtain miseries in 
the hell. (40 a) 

So desist from this procedure.” Kalasena 
said, “Just as you say, (it shall be done).” 
Then he made a prohibitory rule for the whole 
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of his life, of killinff life before the caravan 
that had entered the forest Kadambari, 
excepting for the meal when there'is no food 
or when the village or the surrounding co- 
untry is looted. He worshipped the deity 
with flower— offerings, scented objects and 
sandal. He took Dharana along with all who 
were arrested, to his own residence, and 
offered fitting courtesy. 

After they had dined, all the wealth 
which the lord of S’abaras took, all of a 
sudden as the caravan was put to destruc- 
tion, was brought to him. ( 41 ) 

The wealth consisted of fine big pearls 
that were produced from tlie temples of 
elephants, the tusks of elephants and the 
chowries of the best yaks. (42) 

[36J He (i. e, Dharanaj accepted that 
wealth and gave some of it to the prisoners; 
and saying — ‘Vou can move about happily,’ he 
made them free. (43) 

Even Dharana, having out of affection 
to Kalasena spent sometime there, was given 
leave by Kalasena to go. He went towards 
his own town and reached there after some 
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time. The parents and the citizens recognis- 
ed him. His elders were satisfied. The leaders 
o£ the town went out. They examined the 
goods, and on appraising, it was found to 
be one crore and a quarter in worth. Half 
a month after this, Devanandi arrived. For 
him too, the leaders of the town went out. 
The goods was examined and it was, on 
appraising, half a crore in cost. Then Deva- 
nandi felt ashamed. He (i. e. Dharana) paid 
the price of the goods to the citizens; and 
with the remainder, he realized the senti- 
ment of manhood fulfilled by tlie attainment 
of the high idea. In the meantime, the 
thirteenth day dedicated to the god of love, 
arrived. The leaders of the town said to 
him, “ Take out your chariot.” Dharana said, 
“ Enough of the childish prank. ” The 
leaders of the town praised him. 

And some time passed of him, exper- 
iencing the happiness of the attainment of 
a high object and he spent off almost all the 
wealth earned by his own hands. The anxiety 
was produced in him. ‘‘ Necessarily indeed 
the group of the three should be followed 
by a man, born in the best family. It is the 
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religious niorir, the worldly meric and the ful- 
filment of desires. Out of these, one who has 
not given up all attachment, should be con- 
spicuous (by the atfainnioiu of ) the worldly 
merit. It ts from that, these two arise, viz. the 
religious merit and the fulfilment of desires. 
And besides, this worldly merit (i, e. wealth) 
is the great form of ii deity. It indeed increas- 
es highly the respect of a man, produces 
greatnoBs, prodncos great deservingnoss, 
[373 yields good luck, brings beauty, briglitens 
the family, makes the i'orm Juntinou.s and 
makes the intellect brilJi/uit. For, rich people, 
tliough not giving, become worthy of praise 
among people. Whatever they do, is describ- 
ed as nice even though it is despicable. 
They experience the happiness of the attain- 
ment of a high object, having the requests of 
the needy never broken. Therefore, even 
though it ( i. e. wealth ) is very much with 
me, earned by my forefuihors, still however 
enough of it to me fike the wife of a pre- 
ceptor. Then, I shaii earn my own. I .shall 
go for trading in different directions. ” 
H.aviiig so thought, he requested his parcjits. 
They gave him their consent nnd lie went with 
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his "wife and the caravan to a city named 
Vaijayanti, situated on the shore of the 
eastern eea. He saw the king. The king 
honoured him very much. He put his mer- 
chandise to sale but did not obtain the 
desired profit. He thought, ' 1 have come 
to the .sea-shore. Let me then go to the 
other shore. The accomplishment of the 
object of my desire may come about, if 1 
go there.’ He took the merchandise proper 
for the towns of the other shore. The vessel 
was launched. He went out of the city at the 
auspicious moment of time, day-division anl 
date. He satisfied the needy, and gave offerings 
to the eea. Then, having bowed down to the 
elders and the deities, he took to his ship. 
The stones for balancing the motion were 
put in. The sail was filled (with wind). The 
ship was let loose. It proceeded towards the 
China-dvipa. 

On another occasion, as some days had 
passed, £38] when the vessel was sailing like a 
Naracha-arrow released by an expert archer 
while the sun stood in the middle of the sky, 
the wind began, shaking the world as it 
were, making as it were the sea tremble. 
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rooting out as it were the collections of 
principal mountains. Then the ocean was 
agitated, making the mouths of rivers flow 
in the opposite directions and roaring like the 
celestial elephant Airavana. The sailors 
became dejected. Then at the very beginning 
of starling, the sails were removed,- and the 
sailors dropped down the anchor-stones, 
which were as it were the hope of life. Still, 
after holding on for some time, the ship 
wrecked. The nierchant-son obtained the 
plank on account of his life still remaining, 
and crossing the sea day and night, he touched 
tho Suvarna-dvipa. He thought, " Oh, the 
consequence of Fate ! f do not know the con- 
dition of my beloved and followers. Or why 
should I regret ? Tile same Fate is an authority 
hero !’' Then he took his course of food with 
plantains. The sun set. He made the bed 
of creepers. In order to remove cold, he 
struck fire by the process of rubbing blocks 
of Arani wood. Resting for some time, ha 
bowed to his elders and deities and slept. 
The night passed away and he got up. The 
sun rose. He saw oil the port of ground 
which was touched by fire turn into gold. 
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He contemplated, “ Oh, this .seems to be a 
metal-field; so 1 shall here prepare gold. He 
made bricks and marked them with the 
name o£ Dharana and while they were moist, 
he made blocks and when he baked them, 
they became gold ones. Thus he made [39] 
ten thousand blocks of bricks. Then he tied 
the separate halves of the boat. 

From China, a ship belonging to mer- 
chant-son Suvadana filled with useless merch- 
andise came to that part of land. It belonged 
to the town of Devapura and it had taken up 
LaxmT while it touched another island. And 
the merchant-son saw the broken halves of 
the boat. The anchors were cast by the 
order of Suvadana. The sailors came. They 
saw Dharana and said, “ O great man, the 
merchant-son named Suvadana, the inhabi- 
tant of China, who belongs to the town of 
Devapura Is waiting in the ship and asks 
you to come. We are going to the shore.” 
Dharana said, “What is that ship filled with!” 
The sailors said, “ O good sir, that mer- 
chant-son has run down in prosperity due 
to his fate, but not in manhood. His ship 
therefore is not filled well with precious 
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goods,” Dharana said, “ If it is so, may the 
merchant- son come without any obstruction 
to this much distance." This was put before 
Suvadana. He came and Dharana said to 
him, “ O merchant-son, you should not get 
angry. I ask you something on account of 
certain reason." Suvadana said, " May you 
speak." Dharana said, ‘‘Of how much worth 
in money, is there property in the ship ?” 
Suvadana said, " O good sir, on account of 
the adverse nature of my fate, I am ruined. 
Still , as one should not give up bumarv 
effort, I, whose value of merchandise is only 
the spirit, have started to Devapura having 
taken goods worth only a thousand gold coins.” 
Dharana said, " if it is so, then give up the 
merchandise. Load your ship with my gold. 
When you reach the shore, / shall git'e 
you one iac worth in gold.” Suvadana said, 

” What is the use of a Jac worth in gold ? 
You alone are very much," He (I. e, Dharana) 
gave up [40] his previous vessel. He filled it 
with gold. The number was settled. Dharana 
came upon the vessel He saw La.vmT. He 
waa satisfied in his heart. She became afflict- 
ed. Dharana said to Suvadana, ” This is my 
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wife.” He rIko became glad. The ship pro- 
ceeded. It crossed the distance ol five yojanas 
only. 

In the meantime, a demoness named 
Suvarana, the mistress of Suvarana-dvlpa 
came there, moving through the sky mid 
shaking the sea by her swift coming. She 
was unpleasing to the eyes like the ill-timed 
lightning. She said, “ Oh, villain of a mer- 
chant-son, without doing a grateful act for 
me, where do you go taking this my wealth V’ 
She held up the vessel and said, *'0 sailors, 
thiS' wealth cannot be taken without giving 
me a human sacrifice. So either give a human 
sacrifice or abandon this wealth. Otherwise, 

I shall kill you. If you do not give even a 
single one of these, I shall wreck your ship 
having produced a calamity." Dhatana 
thought, “Oh, this Suvadana will be deprived 
of his wealth ( He is a benefactor by getting 
me Laxmi. She also says so. Therefore, this 
is only suited to the occasion. I shall be a 
human offering." Having so thought, he said 
to the demoness, “ O divine lady, I have 
done so, without knowing. So do me the 
favour. I indeed am the man as an offering. 
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Accept me.” She said, ” I£ it is so, then 
throw yourself into the sea, so that I may 
kill you.” Laxmi thought “I am favoured by 
the divine lady,'' Then Dharana said, " Friend 
Suvadana, you should take Laxmi" to my 
elders. ’ So speaking, he threw himself into 
the flow. She then pierced hini[4i3 with a pike 
and took him to Suvarna-dvipa. Thus the 
demoness was satisfied and the ship started 
towards Devapura. 

In the meantime, he, whose life had 
reached the throat, was seen in good time, 
by Hemakundala who had started towards 
Eatna-dvipa. He recognised him. The demo- 
ness was known to Hemakundala before. Then 
speaking ‘ Alas, why is this improper act 
done 2” he was released from the demoness. 
The dressing of his wound was done by 
the recipe of the twig of the herb described 
before. He, on account of his life still re- 
maining, became conscious. He recognised 
Hernakundaia. Dharana asked him the account 
of S’rivijaya. Hemakundala narrated it to 
him, telling that that high-souled one had 
his life preserved. Dharana was satisfied. 
Hemakundala, taking Dharana started to- 
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wards Ratna-dvipa. He reached the island 
named Ratna-dvipa. There the herd of deer, 
being, attracted by the sound of pleasant 
music begun by women of serpents and 
Gandharvas, paid attention to it and stood 
motionless. There the circle of directions was 
made fragrant by astringent and fragrant 
smell of Musta grass thrown up on the 
surface of the earth battered by the strokes 
of the snouts of proud wild boars. It was 
full of thousands of lakes aboundinc in 
naughty royal swans in pure waters made 
fragrant by the pollen of flowers fallen from 
the trees on the hank. Its extensive lawns 
were worshipped as it were by the collections 
of flowers fallen from the tops of great trees. 
There all the groves of betel- trees were 
embraced by the collection of freely growing 
betel-creepers. There the amorous pleasures 
were commenced by Vidyadhara couples in 
the groves of uneven, thickly grown and 
fragrant Mandira trees. There the forest of 
tall sandal-trees dropped down broken on 
account of being pulled by thick trunks of 
proud wild elephants. The waters of the 
sea, there, were laughed at as it were by 
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the thick groves of Tsmala trees which 
stood in the vicinity of the sea-shore. There 
the places were full of the sound of the 
collections of various birds, made happy by 
the water of uneven and beautiful beds 
of young trees. It was the dwelling— place of 
Siddhas and Vidyadharas. it had on it a high 
mountain named Ratnagiri. And also, [42] 

It was close/y embraced on all sides 
with the hands in the form of uneven waves, 
rising high, by the sea, like the graceful 
body of a beautiful woman. (44) 

Having arrived there he passed through 
the mango-grove, being as it were bowed 
by the trees bent by the burden of fruits; 
being worshipped as it were by flowers of 
various trees, which fell as they became ripe; 
and being welcomed on arrival by bees 
humming with pleasing sound produced on 
account of drinking lotus— honey. (45—46) 

He sat on the side of the well, waited 
for a Muburta, took mangoes, bathed in the 
well and took his meal. Dharana .said to 
Hemakundala, " Haw did you come to this 
condition ?’ He narrated to him the account 
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as it stood. Hemakundala said, “ O cruel- 
heartedness ! Then what is the use of him '{ 
Say, what should I do for you ?” Dharana 
said, “ All things worthy to be done, are 
done but my wife is in a bad condition; so 
bring about my meeting with her. ” Then 
having thought, " I shall unite him with her 
after getting him big jewels from Ratnagiri,’ 
-Hemakundala said, “ I shall unite you with 
her; but in this island there is a mountain 
named Ratnagiri, There my friend, a Kinnara 
named Sulochana lives. So having seen 
him, 1 shall take you indeed to Deva- 
pura. The union with her of him who has 
gone there, will as a rule take place indeed.” 
Dharana assented to this. Then having taken 
Dharana, he started to the Ratna mountain. 

And he reached Ratnagiri — where the 
collections of plantain trees were slowly 
swinging with sweet wind; where in the forest 
groves, Kimpurusas and yakshas enjoyed 
meeting in groups. (47) 

It was full of noise of birds, satisfied 
with the juice of fruits of various kinds 
growing in the forest groves. There ;the 
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Its steep jutting rocks were full of the herds 
of proud Vild elephants, who were drawn 
there by the rippling sound of the streams 
that flowed out from the hollows and the 
caves. There the Vidydadhara couples slept 
happily being tired with the strain of violent 
love— sports in the inner side of the groves 
of freely grown Madhavi creeper. How I [ 44 ^ 

There the heat of his exhaustion was 
removed by cool and sweet breaze, strongly 
smelling of the fragrance of sandal trees, 
Lavanga creepers and Lavali plants which 
were set into motion. (52) 

He was observing it. It was full of in- 
nocent women of Siddhas who were laughed 
at by their clever lady-friends, — women who 
being already enraged in love on seeing their 
forms reflected in the walls of transcluent 
jewels of the beautiful cave-houses, were 
made more enraged on seeing their lovers 
enthusiastic to pacify them. At some places, 
it was fanned by active and strong move- 
ments of the freely grown chowries pure like 
the moon-rays and clear like dew, of the 
collections of beautiful yaks, moving on the 
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mounds. At some places, the parts of land 
were full of the roaring sound 'of proud 
lions, who stuck thetr feet high on the 
lap of the surface of the sky, -whose manes 
shook and who were struck with terror on 
hearing the thunder of terrible clouds that 
gathered on the jutting rocks. It was beauti- 
ful with serpent-couples who were full of 
joy with sports and jests in the lap of thick 
and lovely sandal-forests. Then climbing the 
peak of Ratna mountain, the very saffron- 
mark of Ratna-giri, he went to the mansion 
of Sulochana. Its steep hedge was surround- 
ed by small plantain trees. It gained a 
victory over the palace of Indra by its 
. beauty. It had beautiful statues placed on 
the big pillars for ornamental pending arche.s. 
Its steep walls were beautiful with paintings. 

It appeared beautiful with altars and fine 
•windows. It had transcluent floor of jewels. 
There the ceremony of worship was per- 
formed by fragrant flowers. There he saw 
Sulochana, playing upon a lute along with 
Gandharva-datta. He was welcomed by 
Sulochana. The proper ceremony of -welcome 
was accorded to him. Sulochana asked 
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Hemakuiidaia. “ Whence have you come and 
from what place is that great man, and for 
what purpose have you come ? ” He ( i. e. 
Hemakundala) narrated the purpose of coming, 
beginning from his meeting in good time 
with Dharana on Suvarna-dvipa, and emling 
with the giving of jewels contemplated by 
him.” He also heard this with eyes blooming 
with joy. Then having waited there for some 
days, he ( i. e, Hemakundala ) took big jewels. 
Dharana was then led by him to Devapura. 
He was left outside the city, and was given 
the jewels, [45] He ( i. e. Hemakundala ) 
said, ‘‘Stay here' and wait for your wife.” Dha- 
rana assented to it. Hemakundala went away. 

Dharana, again passing some time 
outside, entered the city. There he was seen 
by merchant Toppa. Thinking “ Oh, he seems 
to be alone, unseen before and bearing bene- 
ficial form 1 So there must be some cause !” 
-he (Toppa) led him home speaking in 
pleasing terms. The courtesy was shown. The 
merchant asked, ” Whence have you come ?” 
He narrated his account beginning from his 
stay in and departure from Makandi and 
ending with his arrival in Devapura. He 
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shore. Suvadana saw the king with many 
nice things. He (i. e. the king) was satisfied. 
The king did- him favour saying, “ Your 
ship will be free from duty.” He then went 
to his ship. 

In the meantime, having known that 
the ship had come from the country of 
China, Dharana went out. He saw Suvadana 
and LaxmT. He was glad at heart; but 
Suvadana and Laxmi felt ill at ease. The 
seat was given to him. They asked him the 
account and he narrated it to them. Then 
Suvadana thought, “ Oh, the consequences of 
my actions 1 What adverse nature of my 
fortune ! Only 1 did an ' improper act; but 
the object of my desire is not accomplished.” 
Having so contemplated, he said, “O respected 
sir, it is nice that you are alive ! So take this 
your property.” Dharana said, “ O merchant- 
son, even this life belongs to you through 
whom this meeting with Laxmi' has taken 
place. What is then the worth of property?” 

Some time passed away. He said 
“ Come; let us enter the city.” Laxmi said, 
” 0 dear one, we shall enter to-morrow; for 
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deposited jewefs ( with Toppa ). He said to 
the merchant "Conceal these.” The merchant 
concealed them. 

On this side, soon after Dharana fell 
info the sea, Suvadana consoled Laxmi. He 
said, *' O charming one, the world is such, 
Here the meetings end in separation. So 
you should not be dejected. He has been 
lost not only to you but also to me.” Then 
Laxmi, full of deceit, said with her eyes 
filled with the water of tears, " What de- 
jection have I when you are alive ?” Then 
as few days passed, Suvadana seeing much 
gold placed in the ship, thought, " That poor 
man is indeed dead. This gold is much. His 
wife is young and beautiful. She is after 
my mind. So what is proper here? Or, this 
is proper that she should be accepted ( as 
a wife). Which man who is not a fool wiii 
abandon the \realth that has of its own 
accord come ? So I shall take her as my 
wife. ” Then thinking, " Women can be won 
with jokes,” he began jokes like an [46J 
accomplished lover and won her heart. He used 
the word ‘ wife, ’ He took gold for himself. 
Some days passed. The boat came to the 
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shore. Suvadana saw the king with many 
nice things. He (i. e, the king) was satisfied. 
The king did- him favour saying, “ Your 
ship -will be free from duty.” He then went 
to his ship. 

In the meantime, having known that 
the ship had come from the country of 
China, Dharana went out. He saw Suvadana 
and Laxmi, He was glad at heart; but 
Suvadana and Laxmi felt ill at ease. The 
seat was given to him. They asked him the 
account and he narrated it to them. Then 
Suvadana thought, “ Oh, the consequences of 
my actions i What adverse nature of my 
fortune Only 1 did an ' improper act; but 
the object of my desire is not accomplished." 
Having so contemplated, he said, “O respected 
sir, it is nice that you are alive ! So take this 
your property.” Dharana said, “ O merchant- 
son, even this life belongs to you through 
-whom this meeting with Laxmf has taken 
place. What is then the worth of property 

Some time passed away. He said, 
“ Come; let us enter the city.” Laxmf said, 

0 dear one, we shall enter to-morrow; for 
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to-day, my dear one should stay here.” He 
assented. He had his bath. Laxmi and 
Suvadana planned, “ We shah kill him by 
some means this very day, in the night 
after he has taken his ‘food and drink. He 
was made intoxicated. He was made to drink 
wine. He was given food. The day passed 
away. [47] The night came. The bed was 
spread. He and Laxmf sat. She put a noose 
round the neck of him— who was under the 
influence of wine and was experiencing in* 
distinct condition as if be were in a dreamj- 
but he bent down, Suvadana and Laxmi 
thought that foolish Dharana was dead and 
they left him on the sea— shore. They went 
to the ship. He ,(i. e. Dharana) gained his 
consciousness by the sea-breeze. He con- 
templated, ‘ Alas, what is this ? Is it a 
dream or a magic or the mental illusion 
or truth ? ' He recognised the sea-shore. 
He felt sure that it was the truth. Having 
got up, he thought, " Oh, the action of 
Laxmi ! Oh, the manliness of Suvadana f Or, 
like a vicious horse she has started on a 
wrong path; like the enjoyment of Kimpaka 
fruit, she has yielded evil results; like the 
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action badly performed, she has produced 
demerits; like the night of the final annihila- 
tion, she is covered over with the qualities 
of Tamas ( darkness, in the case o£ night). 

A. woman is indeed of this type. And also, 

Fire can “be grasped with ease; and 
even wind and a serpent by some way; but 
the mind o£ a woman cannot be grasped 
even by many thousands of ways. (53). 

Then why talk about her 1 This is not 
fit for Suvadana, Or, a woman, is like wine, 
increasing intoxication and passion. He also 
acted like this, with his mind infatuated by 
the poison of the objects of senses.’’ ■ 

Thinking so, he was seen at the time 
of the dawning of the sun, somehow, by 
men (who were) engaged by the merchant 
(i. e. Toppa), and whose eyes were filled 
with tears. (54). 

They, said, “ O merchant-son, [ 4 S] we 
were sent for the purpose of finding you 
out in the night by merchant Toppa who 
had a suspicion since you did not return 
You are found now after great difficulty. 
So come; let us go. Set at ease the 
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heart of the merchant^ burnt by the fire of 
many anxieties.” Then thinking, “ What a 
difference between men !” Dharana proceeded, 
entered the city and saw the merchant. In 
a lonely place, the merchant said, “Dear one, 
whence have you come ? Why do you appear 
dejected Then thinking, “This is shameful 
and unworthy to be uarrated.’-Dharann 
whose eyes were filled with tears did 
not speak. The merchant said, “ Dear 
one, 1 have heard that a ship had 
arrived from China. Have you met it 
or not Then Dharana said in tones cliok* 
ing ( with grief ), “ O Respected sir, I met 
it.” On account of the e.xcess of grief the 
tears began to flow. Then thinking. ‘ His 
wife, must indeed be dead; otherwise how 
could he have such a degree of sorrow V — 
merchant Toppa said, “ Dear one, was it 
the same ship ?" Dharana said, “ Yes. " The 
merchant said, " Is your wife all right 
Dharana said, “ Respected sir, all right.” 

The merchant said, “ What is then for you 
the cause of dejection ?" Dharann said, 

“ Respected sir, it is not worthy to be na- 
rrated.'' The merchant said, '' Then why are 
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you dejected 1" Dharana said, ! am 1” The 
merchant said, "What is — I am ’ ?” Dharana 
said. '' This.*' The nierchaat said, " What 
ie — 'this’ V’ Dharana said, " Nothing. ’’ The 
merchant said, " Dear one, what is the use 
of speaking such vague expres.sions ? Tell 
the truth. [ 49 ] And I am not unworthy to 
be told. 1 have become your elder,” Then 
thinking it is not proper to break the order 
of an elder, Dharana said, " As it is the 
order from your respected self, even the 
matter of such a nature is spoken by me.” The 
merchant said, “0 dear one, there is nothing 
improper in following the order of elders.’’ 
Dharana said, “ 0 respected sir, if ic is so, 
my wife is well as to her life but not well 
as to her character.” The merchant said, 

“ How do you know Dharana said, " From 
her action " The merchant said, " Hoiv ? ” 
Then he narrated all the account beginning 
from bis food and ending with the sea-shore. 
Having heard that, merchant Toppa 
became angry with Suvadana. Having left 
Dharana, he went to the king. He re^juested 
the king against Suvadana, as the facts 
stood. Suvadana was .called by the kintr 
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and wao asked, " O merchant-son, your 
wealth is heard to be enormous. So tell 
clearly how you earned it.” Then Suvadana, 
who had no suspicion said “ Sir, it is here- 
ditary, ’ The king said, " How did you come 
by your wife ?” He said, " She was given 
to me by elders, ” Then merchant Toppa 
was excited. He said, Wholly false, sir !” 
Suvadana said, “Then what is true in this 
case ? ’ The merchant said, “ The property 
and the wife belong to Dharana. This is 
the truth.” Then Suvadana, whose heart was 
agitated, said, “ O extraordinary astrologer, 
what is the test in this case ? This is the 
royal court." Merchant Toppa said, ” The 
royal court is common to all; and as to the 
test, he ( Dharana himself) lives.” Suvadana 
said, “O great king, I have not [ 5 OJ heard 
even the name of Dharana. May the lord 
examine the matter.” The king said, "6 
merchant, bring Dharana and you (Suvadana), 
bring the woman.” Both of them sent their 
own men with royal officers. They brought 
Dharana, whose mind was made prone by 
the pressure of the merchant, though he did • 
not desire it himself; and others brought 
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Laxmi', whose heart trembled with fear. The 
king saw them and said “ O charming lady, 
have you anywhere seen this merchant-son !” 
She said, “ Sir, I have not seen him.” Then 
he asked Dharana, “ O merchant-son, is 
this your wife ?” Dharana said, “ Sir, what 
is the use of asking this ? Your lordship has 
heard what she has spoken,” The king said, 

" 0 merchant-son, it is therefore that I 
ask !" Dharana said, “ Sir, if such is the 
insistence of your lordship, she was my 
wife then and not now.” The king said, 

" Was this merchant-son seen by yon V' 
Dharana s*aid, He himself knows it.” The 
king said to Suvadana, ‘‘ O merchant-son 
have you anywhere seen him ?” Suvadana 
said, “ 1 have, sir, not seen him.'-’ The king 
said, “ Let it be; what is the use of this ? 
Tell, you, what is the amount of property in 
this case ?” Suvadana said, “ Sir, the ten 
thousand blocks of gold bricks are in question 
here; moreover there is some msignificant 
goods.” The other ( i. e. Dharana ) also 
was asked. Dharana said, “ It is just bo.” 
The king asked, “Eh, what is the amount 
of your blocks ?” Dharana said, . “ Sir, I do 
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now know.” The king said, " How do you 
not know the amount o£ your own goods * 
[SI] Dharana said, " I prepared them in 
such a way that I do not know the amount.” 
Then the king said to Suvadana, “O good man, 
may you tell.” He said, “ O lord, I even do 
not know (their process) beyond doubt.” The 
king said, " Oh, if the matter so stands, svhat 
should I do ?” Dharana said, “ Lord, it does 
not matter very much; why spetk more? I 
do not contest against him. Let him then 
take my wife and property.” Suvadana said 
“ O great men, even this is very much of 
you that you do not bring an ‘accusation 
against me.” Dharana said, “ 1 am (only) shown 
as your accuser !” Suvadana said, " If you 
are not my accuser, why do you then pro- 
ceed with the action ?” Merchant Toppa 
said, “O shameless sinner, having even 
acted thus, do you also speak in this manner? 
Merchant Toppa again said with extreme 
anger. “0 great king, what is the use of 
spiking more? If this Js not the property 
of Dharana and that woman not his wife, 
put then my life along ^vith all my belongings 
for forfeiture. Let your lordship order all 
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ordeals.” Dharana thought, ‘ He is drawn 
indeed by the bond o( love towards me. So 
even al present it is not proper to show 
indifference.’ He then said, “ Sir, if this is 
the insistence of the sire, then enouoVi of 
ordeals. There is indeed nnoiher remedy.” 
The kin^ said, '' Say, what sort of remedy !” 
Dhatana said, " Lord, those my blocks are 
marked by my name.” The king [52i] said, 

" What is your name V Dharana said, 

“ Sir, Dharana.” He a.sked even the other. 
The other said, “Sir, Suvadana.” The king said, 

” 11 so, then the matter is clear, only bring 
some -.blocks here, ” Then the commission 
was sent; the blocks were brought; the king 
saw them from outside; but did not see the 
name of Dharana. He said “ Eh, here ihere 
is no name of Dh-iwanal” Swadana said, 
“ Your lordship is then the authority. Mor- 
eover, sir, he even still holds his life having, 
spoken a great He in the presence of the lord! 
Your lordship has known what he proved” 
The king said, ”0 Uharana, what is this?” 
Dharana said, ‘ Sir, it is not otherwise 
( than what i said ); having got them broken 
in the middle, may your lordship observe. ” 

n 



Having then heard this^ Suvadana felt agi- 
tated and merchant Toppa became glad. 
The goldamiths were called; the blocks were 
broken and the name of Dharana was fovind. 
The king became angry with Suvadana and 
Laxmi. He said, “ Eh I ki(i this great rogue 
bearing the disguise of a merchant; banish 
this not-Laxtni who has spoiled both her. 
life and character, from my kingdom; hand 
over afJ this wealth to merchant Dharana. 
Moreover, say, great man, what else should 
I do for you ? ” Dharana said, " Lord, enou- 
gh of this wealth to me. May your lordship 
do me the favour by offering protection (non- 
fear) to Suvadana.” Having Jihen thought, 
“Oh, what greatness he lias ! ’’ the king said, 

‘‘ 0 merchant-son, f533 this is not proper: 
still your words can not be transgressed; so 
yon know that best, ” Dharana said. 

This is the favour of the lord; so I am 
favoured by your lordship. " The king said, 

"O merchant-son, accept your property. ” 
Dharana said, " As your lordship orders. ” 

Then being headed by the commission of 
principal citizens from the king, Dharana, 
along with Suvadana went to the shore, 
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The gold was counted by the committee and 
was handed over to Dharana. Then Dharana 
said, “ 0 Suvadana, give up dejection; have 
your manhood; who does not commit ertot 
by the presaure of fate i Moreover, I 
have promised you a lac of gold; but by yon 
on account of the generosity of heart thou- 
ght much of my own self and not of a lac 
of gold. You said, ‘ What is the use of a 
lac of gold ? You alone are very much to 
me,’ This word of respect is priceless. So 
accept now that '.which you think proper. ” 
And being thus spoken, Suvadana felt 
ashamed. He did not speak. Then having 
taken eight lacs :of gold. Dharana, after 
paying his respects to the king and putting 
all goods in order, went to the house of 
merchant, Toppa. He stayed for some time 
with the merchant. When the time for meals 
arrived, they took their bath and their 
meals. After meals, Dharana, having fallen 
on his feet, said to merchant Toppa, “I beg 
of my sire Bomething, if the sire does not 
turn down my request. ” Then merchant 
Toppa, with hie eyes dilating under the in- 
fluence of joy, — having thought, “ Oh, I a-.u 
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satisfied 1 Oh, I am fortunate I Oh, how good 
my Ilk has been ! Oh, ray birth is wel!-f«!- 
fiiJed f [ 54 } For, even such a great man, 
who is veritably a desire-yielding tree 
of all beings, and who is the desire~yieidi»g 
jewei of three worlds, requests me !' — said 
"O dear one, even if you beg of me my 
own wife along with my sons and servants 
for the purpose of making them your slaves, 
stil} 1, being attracted by your action beho- 
ving a great man, will not break your 
request. ” Dharana said, " Sire, if it is so, 
then give me three promises. ’’ Having 
smifed a little, merchant Toppa said, ' Dear 
One, who will be able to control a person 
who breaks one promise, in breaking three 
promises. ’ He then gave him three promi- 
ses. Having said. Sire, ‘ I am favoured, ’ he 
asked the treasurer of merchant Toppa to 
hand over those thousand priceless jewels 
deposited into his custody, — the jewels 
which were given by Vidyadhara Homa- 
kuudala. Then he ( i. e. the treasurer ) 
having taken (hem handed them over 
saying, ' Whatever the respected one 
order*.' Then having taken half of them 
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and after making the worship of the feet 
of merchant Toppa, he again fell on his 
feet, speaking, *' Sire, this is the request ” 
Then having thought for a long time, •• Oh, 
how I am deceived by him I If I do not 
accept, he will take ill. He has checked me 
from my future (denial).’ — merchant Toppa 
welcomed Dharana saying, “ My dear one, 
your request is granted. " 

Then be, being much honoured by the 
merchant, came to his own', city with a great 
caravan. The report spread among people 
that Dharana had come. The king went 
out to meet him. Having been led with 
great pomp, he entered [SS^l the royal man- 
sion. There he, after his bath and decoration, 
was given respect by the offering of courtesy. 
Then he went to his own mansion. His 
parents were satisfied. They gave many 
alms. They then invited the king and with 
him (i. e. the king) he was even given more 
respect. The Brahmanas, knowing four Vedas 
and others were honoured with deserving 
respect by him. And they also in turn paid 
their respects to him. Then his parents asked 
“ Dear one, where is your wife ? ” Dharana 
81 
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said, “ Enough of her talk.” They thought, 
‘‘ Alasj has she done what fittingly a woman 
would do ! So enough of injuring his vitals 
by these words. We sfaal/ know ft from 
another source.” In the meantime the king, 
whose heart flushed with his ( Dharana's ) 
manliness and whose eyes bloomed with 
wonder, went to Dharana for the purpose of 
promulgating his order along with the beating 
of a drum, Dharana offered him fitting courtesy. 
He was asked the reason of coming; and 
the king gave his own opinion. Then, having 
fallen on his feet, Dharana said. “Lord, enough 
of drums; but as your lordship should be obey- 
ed, I beg the request.” The king said, “ May 
the respected one speak out. ” He said, 

“ May your lordship set all the imprisoned 
living beings free in your kingdom and offer 
non— injury (non— fear) to all living beings. 
Then he said “ What large— henrtedness 
he has 1 O the action of the merchant— son 
deserving a great man I” Having spoken 
like this, he ordered the attendents, “ Eh, 
by means of the gong of the prison. Jet the 
release of all the prisoners in my kingdom 
be made. Let the non— fear ( i. e. protec- 
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tion from the attacks of others) be ^ivcn 
to all living beings.’ Then, having spoken, 

" Whatever your lordship orders. ” - they 
fulfilled the order of the king. His 
parents also were satisfied with this, act 
deserving a good person. [56] They, with 
their eyes wide open with joy, did the fitting 
honour to the king. Then passing some time 
with Dharana the king went out. 

Even Dharana, in company of his friends 
who met after a lone time, went to the 
garden named Malayasundara. He found in 
the bower of a betel-creeper, the son of a 
good family Revilaka by name who had 
come there for sport and who was appeasing 
his angry beloved. He (Dharana)was reminded 
of Laxmi. He contemplated, “ Oh, how the 
hearts of passionate people do not see the 
highest object 1 ” He acquired the averseness 
to the world. He went to the As’oka m'ove 
which was situated iu one part of the garden. 

And he saw there a teacher named 
Arahadatta on a clean seat, surrounded by his 
pupils. His passions had died away. (55) 

His mind was qn/te pure. He possessed 
8S 
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said, “ Enough ot hor talk.” They thought, 
“AiaSj has she done what fittingly a woman 
would do ! So enough of injuring his vitals 
by these words. We shall know it from 
another source.” In the meantime the king, 
whose heart flushed with his ( Dharana's ) 
manliness and whose eyes bloomed 'vitfa 
wonder, went to Dharana for the purpose of 
promulgating his order along with the beating 
of a drum. Dharana offered him fitting courtesy. 
He was asked the reason of coming; and 
the king gave his own opinion. Then, having 
fallen on his feet, Dharana said. "Lord, enough 
of drums; but as your lordship should be obey- 
ed, I beg the request.” The king said, “ May 
the respected one speak out. ” He said, 

“ May your lordship set all the imprisoned 
living beings free in your kingdom and offer 
non— injury (non-fear) to all living beings. 
Then he said " What laf-ge-hearcedness 
he has 1 O the action of the merchant— son 
deserving a great man J’’ Having spoken 
like this, he ordered the attendents, “ Eh, 
by means of the gong of the prison, let the 
release of all the prisoners in my kingdom 
be made. Let the non-fear ( i. e. protec- 
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tion from the attacks of others ) be given 
to all living beings/ Then, having spoken, 

“ Whatever your lordship orders. ” - they 
fulfilled the order of the king. His 
parents also were satisfied with this act 
deserving a good person. [ 56 ] They, with 
their eyes wide open with joy, did the fitting 
honour to the king. Then passing some lime 
with Dharana the king went out. 

Even Dharana, in company of his friends 
who met after a long time, went to the 
garden named Malayasundara. He found in 
the bower of a betel-creeper, the son of a 
good family Revilaktr by name who had 
come there for sport and who was appeasing 
his angry beloved. He (Dharanajwas reminded 
of Lsxmi. He contemplated, “ Ob, how tlie 
hearts of passionate people do not see the 
highest object 1" He acquired the averseness 
to the world. He went to the As’oka grove 
which was situated in one part of the garden. 

And he saw there a teacher named 
Arahadatta on a clean seat, surrounded by his 
pupils. His passions had died away. ( 55 ) 

His mind was quite pure. He possessed 
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knowledge. His body was emaciated with 
various penances. He had conquered the 
god of love and also his mind was fixed on 
the absolution which is beyond physical 
pleasures; (56.) 

Having seen him, the thought came to 
Dharana,-" He alone who has given up the 
residence in the household successfully liv- 
es in this world. (57) 

Wife, wealth, relatives, mother and 
father are like illusive magic— show. Still a 
man practises sin. (5S) 

The sense of gratitude toward the wife 
and others also result in infatuation; because 
there is no other gratitude for mortal men 
except religion. (59) 

And religion too can not be acquired 
by those whose inflow of actions is not tur- 
ned back. The turning back of the inflow 
of actions is not possible for those who live 
the life in a household. (60) 

[57] Surely there is the sinful activity. 
With the sinful activity injury to life incr- 
eases, A religion performed with injury to 
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life is not laid down by the givers of scri- 
ptures. (61) 

Even at the end, all should in the 
world of living beings abandon ( i. e. the 
householder’s life ) as a rule; enough then 
0 ^ that sin. ” (62) 

Thinking thus, he in whom the thought- 
activity in relation to right conduct was 
produced approached along with his friends 
the feet of the teacher which were sinless 
and bent upon absolution. (63) 

He along with his friends bowed down 
to that divine teacher and the recluses. And 
they gave the benediction to attain religion 
to all of them with due ceremony. (64) 

They sat on the clean surface of the 
garden in front of the recluses. And the 
teacher asked them in sweet tone, "Whence 
have you come ? ’’ (65) 

When he asked like this, Dharana said 
" O divine sir, we are .from this place; 
Moreover, I have a mind to give up the 
life of a householder. So may the divine 
lord order what I should do,” Then thin- 
king, " What a form he has ! What 
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nt:rs he has ! ” Arahadafita, in order to tes 
his intention said, “ O dear one, the cons 
train t which is the receptacle of al) happiness, 
should be practised by one who has aband- 
oned the householder’s life with a desireless 
mind, having chastised the senses which are 
engrossed in their respective objects of 
pleasures and having extinguished the fire 
of sinful taints. And it is extremely painful 
to the soul who is induenced by the endless 
impressions of the objects of pleasures. Even 
after giving up the world, aome do not be- 
come successful to observe it on account of 
the taint of actions done before; they get 
perplexed; they take to false resorts. These 
people have given up constraint. O long- 
lived one, they are neither the householders 
nor the friars and they destroy their man- 
hood, making it useless for both the worlds. 
C 58 J When it is so fixed, it is not proper 
to renounce the housholder's life without 
assessing oneself and without thinking what 
is worthy to be abandoned and accepted, ” 
Dharanasaid, "It is just such as you order. But, 

My notion is that the householder’s life 
is worthy to be abandoned; and the ascetic 
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life is worthy to be accepted. The compar- 
ison and cUscriminatioii is for those beings 
who are under the sway o£ miseries. (66) 
The teacher thought “ What meriiori- 
ousnesshehas 1 He has understood the world 
as it stands. To him has come the knowledge 
of the religion of Jinas. So I shall praise it 
( i. e. religion of jinas ) and ( show ) the 
difficulty of its achievement; so that his 
friends also may come to enlightenineni. " 
He said, “ 0 dear one, hail to you ! For 
you have known wbat is worthy to be known 
You have obtained the knowledge of the 
religion of jinas which is difficult to be ob- 
tained by all people. So make this ( know- 
ledge ) successful by following it properly^ 
so that, the object desired by you, may be 
accomplished '. Indeed the people who have 
not practised the path of the highest good 
which is without the sinful transgressions, 
are not of such a sort; but they are addicted 
to the objects of pleasures and can not see 
the highest goal. And hear my life which 
contains such an incident. " Dharana said 
“ May the divine lord narrate ” Arahadatta 
said, “ Hear, 
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In this very country there is a city 
named Achalapura. There was a King named 
Jitas’atru and he had two sons named Apa- 
rajita and Samaraketu. Aparajita was the 
heir-apparentj while- the other was a prince. 
For the maintenance of hi's status as a pti' 
nee, the city of Ujjaini was given to him 
( i. e. Samaraketu ) Thus some time passed 
away. On some other time, the king of the 
border named Samarakesari attacked the city- 
[Sp] Then Aparajita vrent in order to punish 
him, Aparajita punished him. While coming, 
be came upon the teacher .eJamed ESha, 
the rise of merits incarnate, the desire-yiel- 
ding jewel of all desires, in a place called 
Tharmarama, Having seen him, the averse- 
ness to world was born in him. He asked 
him the religion as it was. He told ft to him 
according as it was preached by great teachers. 
He gained knowledge. His action that delu- 
des the right conduct was destroyed and 
quietened. Then he, realising this world of 
living beings like the illusive magic^show, 
took to renunciation. He attempted towards 
constraint and penance. 

Some other time, he, always wandering 
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St the feet of the master in proper constrai'i:, 
came to a place called Tagara. In tlie mean- 
time, the recluses of revered Rahn Ks’atua- 
s’ramaDa, the pupil of teacher Raha came 
there from Ujiaint. They were properly 
received. They were questioned as to wljether 
the monastic life in IfijainF v.-as free from 
molestation. They said, “The monastic life 
is nice there. Only the prince and the son of 
the chaplain are bad. They molest the reclu.ses 
according to their powers. The molestation 
is with regard to them.” 

Having then heard this, .^parajita tho- 
ughc, “ Oh, what carelessness Sasttaraketu 
has! He can not control even his servant. 
So taking permission from the teacher, I 
shall go to Ujiaini. I shall make those boys 
quiet; so that they may not gather the roots 
of ignorance. By the development of worldy 
life, the hatred for the recluses is produced. 

I possess the power to make them quiet. ” 
Then he took the permission of the teac- 
her; the teacher sent him and he came to 
Ujjaini, He_entered the fold of revered 
Rahn Ks’amas’ramana He was offered cou- 
rtesy as was proper. £60] The time for 
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the aims came. He started. The 
recius(*.“ said ' Vou are a guest; so wait 
here. ” He said, *' I can not wait, i am de- 
pendent upon myself for food etc,; only 
show me the houses xvhj'ch are prohibited 
tor alms.” A boy-pupil prohibited him saying, 
“ This is the house of an adx'ersary; do not 
enter it. ’’-and the boy-pupii returned. 
He first elite) ed the house of the prioce*. 
In a loud voice, he cried out the reh- 
gious benediction. The attendenfs of the 
harem were afraid on seeing him. Then 
having thought, ' Alas ! the sage xviU be 
maltreated! ’ - they signed him to go away 
quickly. Having then disregarded them and 
feigning deafness, he cried the religious 
benedidou with loud voice. In the mean- 
time, on hearing the sound of the religious 
benediction, the princes, with their lotus- 
like faces gladdened, came from the terrace 
of the mansion. The door was closed. They 
bowed to the ree/use very fervently. He gave 
them the religious benediction. They said, 

" O recluse, dance, He said, " How am f 
to dance without song and music ? ” The 
princes said, “ We shall do song and music.” 
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The recluse said, “ Well I ’’ Tiiey did the 
song and music without proper beats. Though 
in the heart not angry, the recluse became 
(externally) angry. He said, “ 0 sons of a 
cowherd, why do you ash me to dance with 
this knowledge * ’’ On hearing this, the pri- 
. nces got wild and rushed against the recluse 
with the purpose of striking him. 

Thinking, ‘There is no other remedy’, 
he dislocated one in all his joints, having 
taken them lightly, as he was clever in the 
tricks of fight and his mind was full of 
mercy. Then ran. the other; he too got 
the same deal. Then, having opened the 
door, the recluse went away. He sat in 
one place being engrossed in the reading 
of scriptures. The others ( i. e. the boys ) 
also remained unconscious at the very place. 
The servants saw them; and called them 
after having sprinkled them with water. 
When they did not speak, it was then an- 
nounced to the chaplain and the king just 
according to the account of what happened 
( lit. this ) : ‘ A certain recluse did the boys 
thus.’ Then htrving seen them, the king 
went to the teacher. He bowed to the tea- 
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cher and said, "O divine sir, excuse me 
this fault of the boys. " The teacher said, “ f 
don't know what it is. ” Then the king 
narrated the account. Then the teacher said, 
“ On account of the power of love for the 
fuifiiment of the order of one who has given 
up attachment, and on account of strong non- 
attachment to the body of this world and 
fear ( for the loss ) of the next tvorid, the 
recluses forgive all living beings and 
they ( do not injure them ) even at the fear 
of fife. Still however if some one might have 
done it with some cause, I shall gel it then 
asked to the recluses." Then the recluses 
were asked by the teacher. They said, ‘Divi- 
ne sir, we do not know. ’ The teacher said, 

“ O great king, the recluses have not done 
this." The king said, ‘‘O divine sir, a recluse 
has done it. There is no doubt about it. " 
The teacher said, “O great king, if it is so, 
then it must be like this. There is a recluse 
who has come as a guest. He might have 
done this. " The king said, ‘ O divine sir, 
where is that recluse ? ” The teacher said, 

“ Show him to the king. ” 

A hermit showed, him in meditation not 
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very far in the vicinity of a S’ala tree. [62] 

The king recognised him. He, being ashamed 
of the fanils of the hoys, bowed to him. 

The reciuse gave the religious benediction. 
Then he said, “ 0 great S’ravaka, is it 
proper that in your kingdom, there is the 
insult of recluses, and the state oE having 
no master for the princes ] ” Then the king, 
with his eyes filled with tears, said, “O divine 
sir, 1 am very much ashamed of this careless 
act. This is ray fault. Still may the divine 
one do the favour; and set up (the joints 
of the limbs oE) the princes.” The recluse 
said, “ 1 shall join them. (i.e. limbs) along with 
the quality of right conduct also; not other- 
wise," The king said, “ 0 divine sir, I agree 
to it; only the princes should be asked. " 
The recluse smd, " Ask soon.” The king 
said “ O divine sir, they are unable t< 
speak,” The recluse said, ” Come; we sha 
go there. I shall make them speak. ” The 
came to the princes. They saw the princi 
like great austere sages, with all their act 
vities abandoned. The recluse took und 
hia control only their mouths. He ask 
them. ‘‘ O boys, this is the foreboding 
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the bioBsoming of the flower of the tree of 
actions produced out of carelessness and 
maltreatment of the sacre; and its fruit will 
be the great pain in the ItelJ. I£ you then 
feel repentance, then take to hermit- 
life which is the axe for tree of actions. 

I shall make you free from this calamity 
and become the helper of you who are pre- 
pared for the acquirement of the other 
world. ” The boys said, " O divine sir, this 
is the favour. We are ashamed of this act of 
carelessness; we feel great repentance; [dSj 
if the elders permit us, we shall take to 
hermit-life. Then the elders permitted them. 
The recluse joined them by putting together 
the joints of the limbs and also by putting 
in them that great merit ( of right conduct ) 
Then they took to hennit-life. The merit of 
a recluse ripened in them. And some time 
passed of them, doing just as they were 
asked. And on account of the rise of 
actions in the son of the chaplain who was 
one of them, the malice to the teacher was 
reduced in him with the idea, ' I am made 
hermit with force by the sage. ’ He nei- 
ther censured the teacher nor confessed bs- 
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fore him. Then, having died, on the e:ipiry 
of his due age, he was born in Is’ana- 
heaven and enjoyed there celestial pleasures. 
Some time passed ot him who remained 
submerged there in the ocean of pleasures. 

Some other time, when he ^Yas surround- 
ed by charming celestial damsels, the garland 
of fragrant flowers withered; the desire- 
yielding tree shook; the bashfulness and the 
beauty disappeared; the celestial clothes faded; 
a sense of degeneration was born; the sleep 
came on him; the passionate desires were de- 
stroyed; the sight flickered; the trembling 
was produced; and the sense of disgust in- 
creased. Then he thought, “ .Mas, what is 
thisl’’ He recognised the signs of his fail; 
he felt dejected in the heart; the attendees 
also felt sorry; the celestial women began to 
weep. Then, " What is the use of these acts 
of infatuation ? I shall then ask Tirth- 
ankara Padmanatha, " Where am 1 to be 
born? Shall 1 be awakened to knowledge 
easily or not « "—with this idea, he came 
to the country of Purva-videha. [64] The 
lord of three worlds was bowed to by 
him and he asked (the questions). The divine 
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lord saidj " Your birth will be in the city 
of Kausa’ambi in theBouthern half ofBharata 
in the Jambu-dvipa. You will be awakened 
to knowledge with great difficulty. You have 
taken up the eeed of ignorance in this way 
by the malice to your teacher, ” The account 
of his previous birth was fully narrated to 
him. He then contemplated, “ Alas, the re- 
sult of even this much malice towards the 
teacher is so terrible ! ” The revered lord 
said, ‘'O beloved of gods, it is less in this 
case. Here indeed, a grateful man should 
think well o£ the benefactor of this world; 
what then to talk of the benefactor of the 
other world? The teachers are the benefa- 
ctors of the other world; because they destroy 
the disease of false ^knowledge; they drive 
away the darkness of ignorance; they put 
one in the process which help to aquire the 
highest place; drive one onward through 
obstacles ; and deposit in one the jewels in 
the form of merits. Thus, O beloved of 
gods, they free one from the existence in 
this world which is full of birth, old age, 
death, disease and grief; and take one to 
absolution and highest happiness. Then rra- 
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lice towards people like these destroys the 
right belief as it is the malice towards me- 
rits; it produces ignorance it removes good 
acts. Then those souls, 0 beloved of gods, 
get bound so much to action even within a 
moment, which fully ripens in such dire con- 
sequences that they obtain ignorance and 
false knowledge lasting for a number 
of births. 

The persons, with right knowledge and 
right belief, who have completely given up 
carelessness, and who have no desires for 
this world or the next, cross as a rule, the 
ocean of births. (67) 

And not the remaining." The god tho- 
ught, “ It is like that, and not [ 65 ] other- 
wise. So, I do not know, what will this 
acquisition of ignorance result in, for me?” 
The divine lord said, “It has a small root-cause; 
so it will end in the next birth. " The god 
said, “ 0 divine sir, through whom ? ” The 
divine lord said, “ Though your brother 
bearing another name Muka,” The god 
said, “ Divine sir, what is his first name and 
for what purpose is this second one ? ” The 
lord said, “ Hear, 
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His first narne is As’okadatta ; bufe ( this 
second nanie ) Muka is by this reason. In this 
very Kaus’ambi, in the times gone by, there 
was a merchant named Tapasa, Though he per- 
formed acts of giving alms etc., he was very 
careless; though he had great wealth, he kept 
himself engaged in his profession always. Then 
having died under the taint of the meditation 
of painful things, he was born a pig in his 
own house. He remembered his previous life 
on seeing the place enjoyed by him before. 
On some other time, when there was a day 
for festival, the food was almost ready and 
the time of serving food arrived, the woman 
-cook whose meat was carried away by a 
cat, killed the pig secretly and cut it for 
the purpose of meat, due to the fear of the 
lord of the house getting late. 

Thus, being under the Influence of anger 
he was born in that very house as a serpent 
after his death. Even havingf .seen the woman- 
cook there, he, being overpowered with the 
confusion caused by fear, remembered his 
birth on account of the peculiar nature of 
the consequences (of his action}. On account 
of the strange nature of 'the consequences 
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o£ his actions, lie was not caught by tainted 
impressions and he trembled. ]n the meantime 
the woman-cook found him. Then she [66] 
raised a cry, " A aerpanl 1 A serpant ! ” 
Having heard this, the servants came taking 
in their hands the wooden hammers. They 
killed him. 

Thus having died with compulsory suffe- 
ring without any desire to stop the fructifi- 
cation of actions, he was born as a son to 
Bandhumati, the wife of his own son, named 
Nigadatta^ He was born at a proper time. 
His name was settled As’okadatta. After the 
year passed, he, having seen the Woman- 
cook and the father and the motlier, had the 
remembrance of his life on account of the 
incomprehensible power of actions. He thought 
'• The daughter-in-law is the mother ; and 
the son himself is the father. Hence, fie 
upon this worldly life 1 How will I call the 
daughter-in-law motherand the son, father? ” 
He took the vow of dumbness. The rumour 
spread- Oh, he is dumb 1 ’ Thus twelve years 
passed away. There came a sage named 
Meghanada who possessed the special powers 
of four kinds oE knowledge. He knew his 
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heart’s desire. He sent lo the house of Na- 
gadeva a recluse, by name Sumangala, who 
was clever in the way of speaking, and 
asked him — “ Speak there to As’okadatta, 
who sits on the terrace of the house, ‘ Oh, 
boy, I am sent by my teacher. He says, 

O recluse, what is the use of this tow 
of dumbness 2 Having known the religion, take 
to it. Having died, you have become a pig, 
a serpent and a son’s son,” (68). 

[67] Then that recluse went saying, 
‘Whatever the master orders.’ He conveyed 
the message of his preceptor. The other said 
with a bow, " Where is the preceptor ? ” The 
recluse said, " Boy, in the sanctuary called 
S’akravatara } ” He said, "Come ; let us go.’ 
The eervants oE the the dumb were won- 
der-struck. They thought, “ What power this 
divine one has I So let him go; perhaps there 
may turn out something better 1 ” He went 
in the vicinity of teacher Meghanada. He 
bowed to the teacher. The teacher gave him 
the religious benediction. As’okadatta asked, 

"O divine sir, how do you know my account ?” 
He said, “ By the power of knowledge. ” 
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AB*okadatta was astonished, “ What a mira- 
culous power o£ knowledge you have !" Then 
the divine lord, knowing, ‘ He will get kno- 
wledge’ expounded to him the religion. He 
became enlightened. On account of the im- 
pression of the previous birth, his name 
Muka was not understood by him. For 
this reason then he has his second name,’’ 
When it was said like this by Padtna- 
nabha, he (i.e.god) felt rejoiced. H e asked the 
divine lord. *'Now, where and in what way I 
shall come to knowledge I” The divine lord 
said, "On the mountain Vaitadhya, knowledge 
will come to you by the sight of the pair 
of your ear-rings " Then, having bowed to 
the divine lord, he went to the city of 
Kaus’ambl. He saw Muka. He told him the 
account as was told by the divine one. Ha- 
ving held his hand with great regard, he 
said, ' I should as a matter of course be 
enlightened by you.’ He said, ‘I shall try 
according to my powers. ’ Then he ( i. e. the 
god ) led him to the mountain Vaitadhya ; 
and showed him the peak Siddhayatana. Ha 
said, [68] "Oh, two things ’.are most dear 
to me in this birth— this peak Siddhayatana 
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and this pair of earrings of the name Rnt- 
navacansaka. So let this remain here. You 
should do what I told you before. ” He de- 
posited the pair of earrings in a part of the 
cave made by the heap of rocks and gave 
him (i. e. to As*okadatta alias Muka) the 
desire-yieldingr jewel. He said, “ This jewel 
will fulfil, in one day one purpose belonging to 
this world, by becoming a helper as soon as 
it is thought over. Then with the power of 
this jewel you should go to Vaitadhya. " 

fie agreed to this. Both of them came 
to Kaus’ambf. The god went away in his 
own Vimana. The god then died and was 
born in the womb of Bandhumati. She had 
a pregnancy— desire in the autumn for man- 
goes. And when that was not satisfied, she 
had a sort of disgust; her lotus-like face 
became pale; the foetus got afflicted; she 
became lean. In the meanwhile, the rumour 
spread, * Oh, she, with her pregnancy-desire 
not fulfilled will not live]’ 

Then, infatuated with the affection towards 
his mother, As’okadatta thought, “The words 
of Tirthankara never mean otherwise; and 
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othenvise the going even to the Vaitadhya 
will not come about,” He then contemplated 
over the mangoes io the presence oi the 
desire- yielding jewel. The mangoes were pro- 
duced, Her pregnancy-desire was satisfied. 
She gave birth. A son was born to her. His 
name was fixed Arahadatta. 

He reached boyhood. Then that As’oka- 
datta led him to recluses, made him bow 
to them on his feet. Afterwards the boy used to 
weep. Thus some time passed by. He grew 
to be youthful. He(i. e. As’okadatta) reveal- 
ed to him the [69] religion; but it did not 
ripen in him. He said again but again it 
did not ripen. Thus some time passed by. 
Again As’okadatfca told him the incident o£ 
the past life; it did not take effect in Ara- 
hadatta. As’okadatta said to him, Why do 
you weep?” Then he (i.e. As’okadatta ) by 
this very incident thinking ‘ what power the 
consequence of actions has ! ’ adopted the 
life of a recluse. Arahadatta married four 
daughters of a merchant and some time pas- 
sed of him enjoying nice pleasures. 

Then Asokadatta observing the life of 
ins 
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a recluse without any sinful transgression, 
went to the abode of gods after the expiry 
of the due period of his life. He ( i. e, Ara- 
hadatta ) heard that recluse As’okadatta was 
dead. He performed his funeral rites. He 
( i, e. As’okadatta ) was bom in the heavenly 
world Brahmaloka, He was given special 
divine insight. He knew the incident of 
Arahadatta by special knowledge called Ava- 
dhi. He knew, “ He will not be awakened 
to knowledge in this way, " He began the 
( application of the ) remedy ( to enlighten 
him. ) All of a sudden, he produced a disease 
in him ( i. e. Arahadatta ). The disease of 
dropsy took place; his hands emaciated; his 
pair of feet was swollen; his eyes lost lustre; 
his tongue stuck up; his sleep disappeared; 
uneasiness was produced; and he had great 
pain. The physicians were called. He offe- 
red [7OJ then all his wealth. He said, 
'Remove this pain,’ They used medicines; 
but he felt no cKange. He was given up 
by the physicians. Then, he, being swayed 
by the excess of pain, said, ‘ I am not able 
to bear this body which is overpowered by 
a number of excruciating afflictions, even 
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for a day. So give me faggots; I shall enter 
hre. ” Having heard this, his relatives became 
dejected; his wives swooned; and the attend- 
ents wept. 

In the meantime that god talcing the 
form of a S’abrra physician with the bag of 
his instruments and medicinal materials came 
to Kans’ambi. He cried out before thebou* 
se of Arahadatta; “ I am a S’abara physici- 
an; 1 can remove headache; make the 
deaf hear; remove the blindness; take away 
the skin-itches; uproot the disease of piles; 
make quiet the excruciating pain; and also 
cure the dropsy,” Hearing this, they called him 
with great respect. The attendenis of Ara- 
hadatta said to him, “Good sir. take away 
virulent dropsy of this ( patient ); whatever 
you ask will be given to you. ” 

He said, “ I am a physician devoted to 
religion; I am not greedy o£ wealth. So 
enough of money for me. But this disease 
is very difficult to be brought under control. 
It will not go away easily. In this case, the 
root-cause must be removed; and the oppo- 
site of that root-cause must be adopted. The 
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root-cause is of two sorts: one belonging to 
this world and the other to the next 0£ 
these, one belonging to this world, is the 
disturbance of the elements Vata etc. which 
is the result of taking unwholesome things; 
the root-cause belonging to the next world 
is sinful actions. And among these, as even 
the temporal can not be without its relation 
to that of the next world, the root-cause 
belonging to the next world should be first 
removed. In the root-cause belonging to the 
next world the chief one is the false knowledge. 
When it is removed, one in whom the 
right belief is produced, j[7ij should follow 
right knowledge and right conduct. He should 
make the study of the words of Jinas, which 
purifies the dirt of mind, in the first and 
the last quarter of the day. He should hear 
in the second quarter their exposition which 
shows what is beneficial and what is not. 
He should not kill life even' by the activities 
of mind, speech and body. He should not 
tell a lie. He should not accept what is 
not given. He should not practise the 
want of celibacy. He should not take to 
attachments like infatuation etc. He should 
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not eat in the night. He should observe 
forcJivenesB. He should realize soft-hearted- 
ness. He should give up deceit. He should de- 
stroy the greed of a dwelling. He should move 
unfettered by attachment to place. He should 
dwell in mountains, forests and gardens. He 
should be free from desires. Thus, O beloved 
of gods, the dropsy of this worldly existence 
itself will disappear; what then of this which 
merely comes from the attachment to this 
world 1 ” 

Then the attendents thought, This 
is better than death. ” They said to him, 
“Oh Arahadatta, enough of death; do this." 
Then, thinking, ‘ This is even better then 
death; still what other way is there ? ’ He 
said, “ Whatever you like ! ’’ 

The S’abara physician said, " Jfit is so, 
then see my powers as a physician. Thus I 
prescribe to you. But you should remain 
firm. You should not come under the 
sway of infatuation. Do not lend your ears 
to unbeneficial friends. You should not 
make companions without character. You 
should not think much of the things of this 
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world; I ehould not be abandoned; you should 
not break my order. ” He agreed to this. 
Then the physician drew the magic circle 
with incantations. The townsmen met. Ar- 
ahadafcta was placed in the circle. Having 
repeated the incantations, in the presence 
of all people, [72] he used the medicinal 
herbs. He tied him motionless with the 
white cloth. He brought to his mind ( re- 
peated ) the lore of the places of goddesses. 
He(i.e,Arahadatta) began to raise a bustle. He 
(i.e. S'abara) made him^give out terrible cries; 
made him wallow on the surface of the earth; 
made him dash his limbs and sub-limbs; 
drove away strange illusions; and destroyed 
chat disease, incarnate, put in by miraculous 
powers, the sum-total of the consequences 
of actions as it were. Surrounded by one 
hundred and eight diseases resembling his 
own form, ( possessing } the body with bad 
odours, speaking that which cannot be heard, 
terrible even to the ears; what then to calk 
when actually seen ?j and extremely terrible 
in form on account of ill-smelling dirt of 
moss and mud. And the people saw it (i.e. 
the form of the disease ). Then the people 
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were struck with wonder. They raised a cry, 

‘ Oh w'hat greatness the S'abara physician 
has !’ He drove away in our presence the 
disease incarnate by the unforeseen method 
of a physician ! What a wonder 1 ’ Araha- 
datta became free from disease. On account 
of the absence of disease, he got sleep. 
Within a short time, he was awakened by 
the S’abara physician. He said, “ O good 
man, the disease of a greatly sinful action 
has left within our sight. So you should act 
in such a way as you are not caught by it 
again. Arahadatta saw it. He was filled 
with wonder. He felt afraid. 

The S'abara physician said, “ Good sir, 
you are made free from the affliction of the 
disease of sinful actions. You are brought to 
the condition where there is entire health 
and happiness. So henceforth, your good 
self should act in such a manner as there 
may be the absence of dirty sinful actions. 
When that is gone, you will attain the 
happinesss of health, free from birth, old age 
and death [73], completely free from obsta- 
cles, unatiained before throughout the wordly 
existence. I am also caught by your disease 
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of smful actions; some measure o£ this dise- 
ase is removed b}' me from you. To remove 
the remaining, I, being unfit to apply the 
highest remedy, have only applied this 
(ordinary)remedy. Then you even shoufd resort 
to that highest remedy or resort to tJie life 
that I lead. " The people said, " What then 
is that highest remedy ? “ TJie S’abara phy- 
sician said, “ The adoption of renunciation in 
the Order o£ Jinas’ And when the renuncia- 
tion in the order is adopted and followed with 
proper method, the disease never takes place, 
witli The remaining disease will at once depart. 
My birth is of this type (i.e. low) on account 
of which I can not take to that great renu- 
nciation which is the thunderbolt of the 
mountains of ail miseries. While, 0 good 
man, you possessing high birth and merits 
are worthy of this great renunciation. Other- 
wise take this; and wander with me taking 
this bag. ” The people said, ‘ Oh, this is 
nice I Your brother also took renunciation; 
so you too may act like him. " 

Then Arahadaita, though his mind was 
not willing, tooh to it. Some recluse of that 
order came there. Then he took to ronunci- 
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ation through him, outwardly though uot 
with real spirit. TheS’abara physician went 


Some days passed away. 


gnat oE this life, on account of the ri 

ignorance. Than not 

nly effort, not minding his own y, 

considering the caWny, not mm ^ 
future, he abandoned even the outward 
emblems of an ascetic. We came back to ms 
own bouse. H.e engaged himself in resorting 
to opposite things. Some days passed away. 

The god knew this. He again produ- 
ced the previous disease. He was dejected. 
The people censured him. On account of 
the temporal love, the S’abara physician was 
searched for by relatives. He was found by 
luck. They said, “ O good man, that disease 
which you treated, has relapsed. So do him 
the favour and cure it.” The S’abara physi- 
cian said, “ Did he any unwholesome 
thing The relatives said, “ O good man, 
v,e are ashamed of his action; still do us 
the favour.” The S’abara physician said, “If 
he thus again takes renunciation 1’’ Then 
though uawilHn<T at bpart ViH trinl- 
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tion. The S'abara physician in the same 
manner cured the disease and went away. 

As some days passed by, again he gave 
up renunciation. The god came to know this. 
He produced the disease in him, even more 
virulent than before. The relatives said to 
hirn, '' Why do you thus not look to even 
your own self ? Either give up your life or 
follow his words.” He said, ' I shall presently 
do it if I see him.’ The S’abara physician 
was searched for by the relatives; by stroke of 
luck, he was found. With their faces bent down 
under shame, they said, '' Your patient (lit. 
son) has improperly acted. He is caught by even 
more virulent disease; so what is the remedy 
The S’abara physician said, " There is no 

remedy for him; he is engrossed in the objects 

of senses; and is devoid of manly effort. This 
{ pain ) is less for him; later on he will 
have more miseries as a being, born in low 
life and as one born in hell. Still, out of 
deference to you, f shall examine him once 
if he (promises) to come with me.’’ They 
agreed and told it to Arahadatta. He again 
became agitated. Still, having thought that 
there was no other way, [7s3 he agreed to 
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this. The S’abara physician was brought. He 
said, '*0 good man, this is the last treat- 
ment; so you should henceforth act well. You 
should do whatever I do; and you should not 
leave me.” Arahadatta agreed to this. He 
was diagnosed. The people said, “0 merchant- 
Bon, you should not now do an action worthy 
of a bad man.” The bag was given to him. 
Both of them started out of the city and 
went to another village. 

The god then created an illusion. They 
saw the sky darkened with smoke. They heard 
the sound o£ the cracking of bamboos mixed 
with the sound ‘ Alas, Alas !' They observed 
the flames, terrorising the sight. They found 
as if the village were on fire. Then having 
taken a bundle of grass, the god started to 
extinguish it. He ( i, e. Arahadatta ) said, 
“Oh, how can what is burning, be extinguish- 
ed with a bundle of grass ?” The god said 
“ Do you hiow this much ?” He said, “How 
am I not to know this V’ The god said, “ If 
you know, why do you with the faggots in 
the form of body, then enter again the house- 
holder’B life which has faggots in the form 
of many bodies, which is burning with anger 
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tion. The S'abara physician in the same 
manner cured the disease and went away. 

As some days passed by, again he gave 
up renunciation. The god came to know this. 
He produced the disease in him, even more 
virulent than before. The relatives said to 
him, " Why do you thus not look to even 
your own self? Either give up your life or 
follow hts words,’’ He said, ‘ I shall presently 
do it it' I see him.’ The S'abara physician 
was searched for by the relatives; by stroke of 
luck, he was found. With their faces bent down 
under shame, they said, “ 'Your patient (lit. 
son) has improperly acted. He iscaugbt by even 
more virulent disease; so what is the remedy ? 
The S’abara physician said, ” There is no 
remedy for him; he is engrossed in the objects 
of senses; and is devoid of manly effort. This 
( pain ) is less for him; later on. he will 
have more miseries os a being, born in low 
life and as one born in hell. Still, out of 
deference to you, I shall examine him once 
if he (promises) to come with me.” They 
agreed and told it to Arahadatta, He again 
became agitated. Stiii, having thought that 
there was no other way, [TsJ he agreed to 
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etc. arid which is fanned with the wind of 
ignorance ?” He stood silent and was not 
enlightened. 

They went a certain distance. The grid 
proceeded by the forest-path which was full 
of sharp thorns. The other said, “ Why do 
you, giving up the proper path, enter the 
forest V’ The god said, “ Do you knota this 
much ?” He said, “How can I not know ?“ 
The god said, “ If you know, then how f76] 
do you, giving up the path of absolution, 
enter the forest of worldly existence, full of 
wild beasts in the form of a number of 
difficulties ?“ He stood silent and was not 
enlightened. 

They went some way further. They 
halted at a village— temple. There also, a 
Vyanavyantara god, being worshipped by 
people fell upside down. He said, Oh, the 
misfortune of this Vyanvyantara god that he 
though worshipped and placed up, falls up- 
side down !’ The god said, “ Do you ktiote 
this V’ He said, “ What is to be known in 
this r’ The god said, “ If it is so, why do 
you, though raised up to the place worthy 
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of worship by means of the renunciation of 
the householder’s life terrible in result, having 
fully known the condition of a god and also 
the condition of absolution, fall upside down 
with the result of attaining the state in hell 
and low life ? ” He stood silent and was 
not enlightened. 

They went some way. And they saw 
a pig who, having abandoned a fine prepa- 
ration of rice, was eating some filthy thing 
of extremely bad smell. He said, “ What a 
want of discrimination is on the part of this 
pig which eats filth abandoning the rice pre- 
paration !" The god said, “ Do you know 
this much ? ” He said, What is there to 
be known ? ’’ The god said, “ If it is so, 
then why do you think highly of filthy objects 
of senses having given up the renuncia- 
tion which gives extreme happiness 1 ” He 
stood silent and was not enlightened. 

They went some little distance. The 
god produced an illusion. They saw [77] a 
bull. He abandoned Junjumaya grass which 
was not very far, being only beyond one 
field; and stuck his desire on few straws 
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of Durva grass whielk grew on one brink of 
a dry well. On account of his obstinate tho- 
ught-activity towards his own evil, for the 
purpose o£ that ( Durva grass ) he fell into 
the well-without tasting those few Durva 
straws-in one part of the uneven inner frame 
of the well. His limbs and sub-limbs were,, 
on that account broken. Having seen him, 
Arahadatta said, " Oh, what silliness there 
is on the part of the bull, who having aba- 
ndoned Junjumaya grass and wishing for 
few straws of Durva grass on the brink of 
well, has fallen there 1” The god said, “Do 
you know this much ? ” He said, “ How can 
I not know ? ” The god said, “ If yon know, 
then how, having abandoned great celestiaf 
happiness, resembling the Junjumaya grass, 
which is only a field’s distance, do you throw 
yourself in the worse condition resembling 
a dry well, by fixing your desire on human 
joys which are as worthless as few straws 
of grass ?” 

When he heard this, the collection of his 
actions dropped away. He thought, “ Oh, he 
is superhuman ! Otherwise, how does he 
speak like this ? And this is nice; rather he 
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should thus be called a brother. So 1 shall 
then ask him what high object is behind 
this. ” He asked, “ Oh, who are you, 
so dear to me like As’okadatta 1 ” The 
god said, “ I am the very As’okadatta in 
another form.” The other said, “ What is 
the proof \ ” The god said, "For the purpose 
of your and my enlightenment the pair of 
earrings was deposited on the Vaitadhya 
mountain. I shall show it to you. What 
other proof then this is needed ? ” He agre- 
ed. Then j]78] assuming the celestial form 
he led Arahadatta to the Vaitadhya mountain 
and showed him the pair of earrings Rat- 
navatansaka on the peak Siddhayatana. 
Having seen it, on account of the strangeness 
of the consequnce of actions, he remembered 
his past life. He was awakened to know- 
ledge. He took to renunciation in real spirit. 
The god pardoned him and went away. 

Of them, I, O Dharapa, am the son of 
the chaplain. Now such an idea does not 
come to the violators of right belief, knowle- 
dge and conduct, who have not studied the 
fundaments of the highest good; and it is not 
that it does not bring about the religious per- 
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foraiance ( i. e. the renunciation ) to those 
who are not the violators and who have 
conqered the great enemy in the form in- 
fatuation; nor is there anything nicer than 
this. So make your human life successful 
by this ( i. e. renunciation. ) " Dharana said, 
“ Whatever the revered lord orders; but I 
shall narrate this incident to my parents. 
They even may come to knowledge. ” The 
revered one said, It is proper. ’’ Then, in 
company of his friends who were enlightened 
also, he entered the city. He narrated this inci- 
dent to his parents. They also became enl- 
ightened. They approved of the renunciation 
of a householder’s life. He did the fitting 
ceremony. With proper rites, he took to a 
hermit’s life along with his parents and 
friends, on being initiated by his teacher, 
Arhadatta. 

Some time passed by. He studied reli- 
gious scriptures; and practised a number of 
ceremonial vows. He acquired the fitness 
for the observance of moving alone in soli- 
tude. A desire for the same was produced 
in him, and on asking the teacher, bethink- 
ing it was proper, permitted him. His ideals 
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were fulfilled. 1^793 He took to the vow of soli- 
tary wandering. He, moving about, with a 
stay of one night in a village and five nights 
in a city, arrived at Tamralipti. He sat in 
a posture of observance. 

Here that Laxmi, banished from Deva- 
pura was searched for by Suvadana. She 
was found in a place called Nandivardhana. 
She joined him. Then, taking her he went 
to his own country. 

Some time passed by. He (i. e. Suvadana) 
also came to Tamralipti. He stayed outside. 
That sage ( i. e. Dharana ) was somehow 
seen by Laxmi, who went to the garden. 
She recognised him. Then the fire of her 
anger increased on account of the extent of 
the consequence of actions. She was as it 
were struck by thunderbolt. She thought, 
“ What a sinful consequence of my actions 
has been, that again too he is seen 1 So this 
16 only fitting to the occasion. 1 shall put 
by his side, a necklace with a broken string. 
Then I shall raise a cry ‘ Oh. stolen, stolen i' 
Then on account of the garden and by the sight 
of the necklace, he being confirmed a thief. 
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will be killed by Chandas'asana. Yesterday, 
the thieves, in the disguise of mendicants 
were arrested with stolen objects and were 
killed. So it has become well-known that 
those having the signs of a hermit also commit 
thefts,” Having so thought, she did as she 
had planned. The guards ran and that sage 
vras arrested. They called him but he did 
not speak. They searched for the necklace; 
they found it not very far. The citizens 
cried out, '' The string is broken I” The king 
was informed. The king was astonished, "Oh, 
this is a strange thief {” He said, ‘After 
examination, kill him !’ [8O3 The policemen 
asked him. But as he did not speak, they 
who got angry with the idea that he was 
making a pretence, led him to the execution- 
ground. The gallows were fixed ( in the 
ground). The sage was taken upon it. The 
Chandala cried out, “O citizens, this one is to 
be killed, for he, under the disguise of a hermit 
has stolen another's wealth. Therefore, if any 
one will commit the theft of another’s wealth, 
he too shall be killed in this way with terrible 
punishment,” So saying, the Chandal left 
the revered sage on the gallows. By the 
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power of penance, the gallaws came down 
on the ground; he was nob pierced by them on 
account of the order of the deity who duly 
attended to him. The’shower o£ flowers fell. A 
cry arose, ‘ The revered religion conquers 1’ 

It was reported to the king. The king also 
became joyful and he came there. He 
bowed to the revered sage. With astonished 
mind, he asked, “ Tell us this matter. ” The 
revered sage did not speak. The minister 
said, “ Lord, he, seems to be under a vow. 
How will he tell ? So call that merchant’s 
wife and ask her. ” 

Then the policemen were sent. Having 
heard this account from the voice of the 
people, she fled away. The policemen did 
not see her. The king was informed, ‘‘ Lo- 
rd, she has fled away; she is not found in 
her house or other places. " The king said, 
" Eh, search for her well; and bring her. ” 
The policemen went out. She was search- 
ed in gardens, lonely temples etc. She could 
not be found. Having heard from somewhere, 
they found out Suvadana running away on 
account of this incident. The policemen arrest- 
ed him; and brought him to the king. They 
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informed the king, “She is not in Tamrallpti,. 
This is her husband. C 8l 3 We saw him 
running away; and arrested him. Now your 
lordship is the authority. " Suvadana was 
examined. He was asked, “ O good man, 
where is your wife He said, “ Lord, I do 
not know.” The king said, Then why did 
you run away ?” Suvadana said, “On account 
of the fear of the king.” The king said, 

“ From what quarter, has a guiltless man 
fear ?” Suvadana said, “ I have commited a 
guilt, ” The king asked, “ What guilt ?” 
Suvadana said, “Keeping such a wife under 
protection,” The king said, “ I tender you 
protection; so tell the truth; what is the 
matter between that revered sage and woman V 
S-uvadana observed the sage, and he re- 
cognised him. Then he, whose heart was 
struck with wonder at the life of this great 
man, said with eyes wet with tears, “Lord, 
the matter is unworthy to be narrated; so, 

I am not able to narrate it.” The king said, 
“The worldly existence is such; what extra- 
ordinary matter is there ? So may the good 
one tell.” Suvadana said, “ Lord, if it so, 
then let it proceed in camera,” Then the 
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king looked up and the servants left the 
place. Then Suvadana, who felt repentence 
on seeing Dharana, said, “ I am, O lord, a 
sinful one, a dog in the form of a man and 
not a man as such !” He said to the king, 

“ Verily, lord, a man desists from perform- 
ing things unworthy to be done; he is worthy 
of trust, grateful, afraid of the next world, 
devoted to benevolence, just as this revered 
sage is.” The king said, “ How does then 
one become a dog in the form of a man ?' 
Speak that relevantly. ” Then Suvadana 
narrated the incident of Dharana beginning 
from his seeing (Dharana) on the island and 
ending with the giving of eight lacs worth 
of gold. [Sz) The king was pleased. Suvadana 
was released. Having bowed to the revered 
gage, being under the sway of shame, Su- 
vadana went away quickly. Out of love to- 
wards Dharana, be heard religion before 
revered Mangu, understood ignorance and 
took to the asectic life, with the fuel in the 
form of actions, burnt with the fire of re- 
pentance. The king also worshipped the- 
revered sage and entered the city. 

Even Laxmi, being overpowered with 
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informed tbe king, “She is not in Tamralipti,. 
This is her husband. [ 8l 3 We saw him 
running away; and arrested him. Now your 
lordship is the authority, ” Suvadaua was 
examined. He was asked, “ O good man’ 
where is your wife ?" He said, “ Lord, I do 
not know,^' The king said, Then why did 
you run away Suvadana said, "On account 
of the fear of the king.*’ The king said. 
From what quarter, has a guiltless man 
fear ?” Suvadana said, “ 1 have commited a 
guilt. The king asked, “ What guilt ?” 
Suvadana said, “Keeping such a wife under 
protection." The king said, " I tender you 
protection; bo tell the truth; what is the 
matter between that revered sage and woman V’ 
Suvadana observed the sage, and he re- 
cognised him. Then he, whose heart was 
struck with wonder at the life of this great 
man, said with eyes wet with tears, “Lord, 
the matter is unworthy to bo narrated; so, 

I am not able to narrate it.” The king said, 

“ The worldly existence is such; what extra- 
ordinary matter is there ? So may the good 
one tcW." Suvadaua said, '* Lord, if it so, 
then let it proceed in camera.” Then the 
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king looked up and the servants left the 
place. Then Suvadana, who felt repentance 
on seeing Dharana, said, “ I am, O lord, a 
sinful one, a dog in the form of a man and 
not a man as such !" He said to the king, 

“ Verily, lord, a man desists from perform- 
ing things unworthy to be done; he is worthy 
of trust, grateful, afraid of the next world, 
devoted to benevolence, just as this revered 
sage is.” The king said, “ How does then 
one become a dog in the form of a man ? 
Speak that relevantly.” Then Suvadana 
narrated the incident of Dharana beginning 
from his seeing (Dharana) on the island and 
ending with the giving of eight lacs Worth 
of gold. [8*] The king was pleased, Suvadana 
was released. Having bowed to the revered 
sage, being under the sway of shame Su- 
vadana went away quickly. Out of love to- 
wards Dharana, he heard religion before 
revered Mangu, understood ignorance and 
took to the asectic life, with the fuel in the 
form of actions, burnt with the fire of re 
pentance. The king also worshipped tht 
revered sage and entered the city 

Even Laxmi, being overpowered with 
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great fear, ran away from Tamralipti and 
being robbed of her ornaments by thieves, 
arrived at the place called Kns’asthala when 
the night remained only a quarter. Now 
there, that very night, the chaplain had co- 
mmenced the ceremony of offering rice- 
oblation; so that all the obstacles of the queen 
may disappear. The fire, in a clean place of 
a square outside the town, was ignited. The 
guards were placed in all directions, with sharp 
swords drawn. The oblation, with the 
rice that were cleansed ( out of paddy ) by 
nails, was put in. The repeating of incanta- 
tions commenced. In the meantime, seeing 
something burning, Laxmi thought that it 
might be a caravan and came there. She was 
observed by guards after they heard the cries 
of jackals. They saw her and were afraid 
with the idea, ‘ Oh, this must be that demo- 
ness !' They left their swords; and they 
trembled in their hearts; their hands Avaver- 
ed and they fell on the ground as if they 
were devoid of life. In the meantime, she came 
before the chaplain, saying, " Eh, do not 
get alarmed; I am a woman !’' She was found 
naked. Then resorting to his manly courage, 
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he caught her with the idea that she was 
a demoness. He made the guards conscious, 
saying, “ Oh, do not get alarmed 1” They 
got up. [83] She was tied. The king was 
informed. He, also thinking that a demoness 
can not be won over by pleasing ways, made 
her eat her own flesh; was defiled by im- 
pure matter; was maltreated by various insults; 
was discarded angrily and then was banished. 
Not getting an excess in Hllages etc. she 
wandered about in the forest and was killed 
by a lion terrible in form as if by the con- 
sequence of the actions of her previous birth. 
She was born in the hell-world called Dhuma 
prabha and became a hell-dweller with the 
life of seventeen Sagaropamas, 

Revered Dharana, wandering about with 
proper constraint, with the happy consequen- 
ces of his actions increasing, observed fasts 
taking to the observance of meeting death by 
concentration in a position motionless like a 
tree. He died after some ti leand was bora 
a Taimanika god with the li g of twenty-one 
Sagaropamas in the Vimana-heaven by 
name Chandrakanta in the heavenly world 
by name Arana. 
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‘Dharana and Laxmi, the husband and 
the wife’ — this matter, which was laid down 
( in the introductory verses ) is now expound* 
ed in details. From here now I shall speak 
of Sena and Visena, the two agnates. (68) 


Thus the 5lxth Birth is over. 
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